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Fok economy and ease of installa- 
tion, for greater efficiency of oper- 
ation, we have produced Multilite re- 
flectors—the newest, most modern de- 
velopment in window lighting. 


In either 2-4-6-8 or 10 light units 
Multilite comes ready to install with but 
one connection to make through knock- 
out in end of reflector. 


The reflectors are the famous all- 
metal Silverlite of highest efficiency. 


Adjustable to any window or condi- 
tion, Multilite comes ready to install. 
No parts to lose. Extra frames for 
screens unnecessary. Finish, Walnut 
Brown. 


Write for Circular 79. 


THE FRINK CO. Inc. 


235 Tenth Avenue 


New York City 


Representatives in All Principal Cities_ 




















cA Beautiful Gown on a Beautiful Girl 
is a -NMagnet to 


Feminine Evyes-- 
Wax = 


Hay 


Feminine admiration and de- }. [IE 
sire is imstinctively drawn to 
the natural association of 
beauty in face, form and ap- 
parel. What girl or woman 
can observe that alluring com- 
bination without picturing her- 
self as the observed of all 
observers? 







There is nothing more 
natural than the feminine 
desire for pretty clothes and 
in like manner there ts noth- 
ing more natural than to 
associate them with beauti- 
ful feminity. Just as a 
beautiful, smartly gowned 
woman stands out from the 
crowd, so too will a wax 
figure such as this display 
your garments to the best 
advantage. 





Model Illustrated— 
S-Special No. 12 


Because It Is Natural— 
That’s All 


J. R. PAL. wiewnip seer cesind.t SONS, Inc. 


ipment tor Over 70 Years 


63-65 West 36th Street, New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 11 First Street 26 Kingston Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


This issue contains a wide range 
of ‘subject-matter which covers 
the most important branches of the 
display field. Among the head- 
liners in the respective groups 
are: 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


“Scenic Windows a Public Crav- 
ing,” by B. E. Chester; “Twenty 
Thousand View Fresno Opening,” 
by Francess Pratt; “When the 
Light Trim Is Dangerous,” by 
Edward Daughrill Tubbs ; “Bridg- 
ing Change of Ownership Gulf,” 
by John T. Mackey; reviews of 
New York and Chicago displays 
by Annabelle Burdick and J. 
Duncan Williams; “Topsy Stores 
Are Too Plentiful,” by Ivan Ro- 
mig, and “Fashion Scenes Gilded 
in Soft Glow,” by S. W. Gerhard. 


MEN’S APPAREL 


Displaymen and retailers in 
this field will find “Assuring the 
Window Pulling Power” by J. A. 
MacNeill, and Arthur Roberts’ 
“Westerners Sweep Middishade 
Contest” interesting; articles by 
E. J. Short and Paul L. Wertz 
are also in point. 


STATIONERY 


“How to Show Greeting Cards,” 
by Ernest Dudley Chase, and 
“Five Thousand Stationery Deals 
From Displays,” by Arthur Samp- 
son, cover this type of display. 


DRUG STORES 


Drug displaymen will enjoy 
reading W. F. Sedgley’s “Chang- 
ing Aspect of Drug Displays.” 


FURNITURE 


Walter L. Welch has an un- 
usual story in “Gift Department 
as a Display Asset.” 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


Users of lithograph and manu- 
facturers’ displays will find an 
abundance of informative ma- 
terial in this number. “Where 
Does the Agency Come In?” is 
an editorial dealing with a diffi- 
cult problem. “Grandmother 
Proved Too Attractive,” by A. H. 
Dreher; “A Code of Ethics for 
Display Services,” by N. W. Rey- 
nolds ; “What the Retailer Thinks 
of Displays,” “A Different Type 
of Display Service,” “There’s a 
Quality Note in the Carton,” by 
Edwin O. Tinsley, and “Five 
Thousand Stationery Deals From 
Displays,” by Albert Sampson, 
will prove interesting. 
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“WINDOW ADVERTISING MAKES THE PASSER BUY” 
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An Exceptional Value 
JAPANESE FIREPROOF JUMBO ROPING 


2% Inches in Diameter—Made in Red Only—Fifteen Yards to the Bolt 


oy es: ee $1.70 Per 100 Bolts________ $160.00 


Ghe Botanical Decorating Co 


(ESTABLISHED 1896) 
319 to 327 West Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Where Does the Agency Come In? 


HOEMAKER, stick to your last!” Tempera- 
mental folk yearning for new worlds to con- 
quer have had this injunction hurled at them 
for several centuries, yet despite this warning, 
quixotic and confident adventurers still leap 
headlong into tasks for which they are unsuited 

and unprepared. On the face of Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, 

a noted sculptor, by dint of hard labor, is slowly creating 
a panorama of a column of marching men. By the aid of 

engineers, by machinery, and through the intervention of 
stone masons, the great figures are taking form. A picture 
is being chiseled into the rock, a monument that time and 

nature will find hard to efface. 

This is art, but it is doubtful that any advertising agency, 
no matter how brilliant its art staff, would have undertaken 
the task, even though the theme were perpetuation through- 
out the coming centuries of the most popular brand of 
graham biscuit instead of the heroic forms of Lee and his 
generals. 

The medium is not within their scope; the difficulties of 
interpretation are too pronounced. Even the sculptor is 
awed by his work. Yet in fields equally as distant from their 
activities, the advertising agencies are tinkering hopefully 
and blindly, lured by prospective profits which may be ex- 
tracted from the pockets of present clients. 

The advertising house which plays with window adver- 
tising is likely to singe not only its own fingers, but also 
those of its patron, for the simple reason that while it knows 
little or nothing of the underlying principles of selling by 
showing the commodity, its client is equally handicapped. 

No “display” is a display until it is in the window. No 
“display” is a display until-it shows goods. No agency can 
place a “display” in a single window and but few staffs are 
prepared to show how the display should be installed or how 
the goods should be arranged. They do not know the re- 
quirements of the window nor the problems of the installa- 
tion man. 

The advertising writer may know his copy, the commer- 
cial artist may know color harmony and attraction values, 
the entire staff may be able to produce lithographic material 
of a higher quality than* free-lance services—but they are 
not displaymen and they cannot produce displays. 

The chain drug houses have Idng since closed their win- 





dows to the display units provided by the average manu- 
facturer. In common with the department stores they have 
realized the potentialities of their store fronts and have re- 
placed the humdrum displays of the past with live interest- 
ing showings of goods that grip the attention of the passer. 
Stocky trims, colorful presentations and unusual settings give 
to their glass the same vigor and appeal which has long 
characterized other types of stores more appreciative of dis- 


’ play values. 


Independent druggists are swiftly grasping the impor- 
tance of this means of publicity, and, as they do, the field 
for the old-time display narrows. 

The manufacturer who expects to keep abreast of swiftly 
changing mercantile standards must prepare for the period 
when druggist and tobacconist alike, realizing the variety 
of their stocks, will decline to permit exclusive advertising 
of any item in their windows. When that hour comes the 
knell of the traditional advertising “display” will have 
sounded. 

. The essential difference between window advertising and 
other forms of business publicity is the presentation of the 
ware itself in conjunction with informative and sales-pro- 
moting copy. It is this distinction which definitely takes 
window advertising out of the advertising agency’s scope. 

Granting the specialized knowledge of the agency with 
regard to the preparation of copy, the selection of appro- 
priate color and production of lithographic material, this 
summarizes its capacity. It has no means of placing the 
“displays,” no means of securing windows for them, no 
means of gauging the effectiveness of the finished display of 
which they are part. Without the assistance of competent 
displaymen, it has no provision for designing the “trim” 
which confers upon the display whatever value it possesses— 
the feature which raises it above a mere poster or screen. 

If it is worthwhile to distinguish between progressive and 
backward dealers, and to render a different service to each 
class, it is advisable to remember that the most progressive 
are swinging toward the highest type of window efficiency, 
which entails creation of displays focusing attention on 
goods that the dealer wants to turn and can turn at a profit. 
When it is to his advantage to let the manufacturer trim 
his windows, he will do so, but, with increasing astuteness, 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the ‘best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated-—quality considered. 


THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 


Artificial Flowers—Decorations 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations & Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARD BOARD CO. 
666 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
412 Orleans Street 


Bronze Tablets and Changeable Signs 


THE HECHT FIXTURE CO. 
Main Floor Medinah Bldg., Wells and Jackson 


Everything in Display Fixtures 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 
“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


THE SPANJER-JANES CO. 
1160 Chatham Court 


Distinctive Display Decorations 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 





SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO., INC. 
1035 Orleans Street 


Bakard Compo Display Creations 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of The DISPLAY WORLD. 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Co 
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Display’s Value in Gas Merchandising 


A Gas Stove Is Not Necessarily Beautiful—Place About It an 
Atmosphere of Interest to the Passer and Sales Begin 


By WILLIAM L. STENSGAARD 


President, International Association of Display Men, Chicago, IIl. 


From a Speech Delivered to the American Gas Association Convention. 


NXIOUS to do _ some- 
thing for one of his cus- 
tomers a traveling sales- 
man invited him and his 
wife to attend a motion 
picture show. The pic- 

ture was endeavoring to show some 
of the inhabitants of Australia, and 
one of these scenes illustrated a long- 
legged kangaroo dashing across the 
screen in its awkward way, when all 
at once the wife’ of the customer ex- 
claimed, “Heavens, to think my sister 
married one of those Australians.” 

I repeat this story because there is 
no doubt in my mind that many of 
you have been so employed with the 
major duties of managing a public 
utility that little time or thought has 
been given to the real value of dis- 
play as it really might be of service 
to you. For this reason, I think it 
compares favorably with the story 
just told, and may illustrate why, in 
many cases, we are somewhat igno- 
rant of just what displays are in- 
tended to accomplish, namely, that it 
may never have been presented to you in the right light, or 
that other so-called major duties have occupied our entire 
time. 

There is no question that can be put to a practical display 
or advertising man which would irritate him as much as, 
“What do we get out of our advertiisng appropriation?” 
This quetsion is undoubtedly justified on the surface, but in 
most instances there are none of us who cannot readily 
appreciate what advertising and display has done to educate 
the buying public as to the products a manufacturer or re- 
tailer has to offer and its contribution to the growth of 
America’s business institutions. If we might look back and 
endeavor to imagine what the industries of Austria might 
be without. the forces of advertising and display, it would 
hardly be possible for any of us to visualize such a condi- 
tion as would no doubt actually exist. 

Any business can easily be compared with our own 
anatomy; to function properly, it must be in a healthy and 
normal condition. The finances and resources must be sound, 
or that vital organ, compared to the heart, will depreciate 
and collapse. The executives of the organization must co- 
ordinate. The personnel must assume properly the duties 
prescribed by the executives, without friction or irritation, 
and the nerve system must render steady, constant, non- 
irritable service. The advertising must tell interesting news 
to the ear and displays must, breathe the right atmosphere 
into the lungs of the business to produce sales and good- 
will. The sight of the store must be pleasing to the eye, and 
when we have all of these points, aftd others properly co- 
ordinated, we have, without doubt, a healthy and successful 
business. 


Store <1ppraised on Its Appearance 


Your store is really judged by its display front for many 
reasons. The public get their impression of the very at- 
mosphere surrounding your business through~ the display 
window. Poor, dirty, unkempt windows indicate easy-going, 
slipshod merchandising methods, and a store where service 
is not usually given or appreciated. 

On the other hand, good, clean, attractive displays indi- 





WILLIAM L. STENSGAARD 
President, I. A. D. M. 





cate a wide-awake merchant who 
realizes the importance of service 
where new and reliable merchandise 
is being sold and value given the cus- 
tomer, because the displays indicate 
his business is in a healthy condition, 
and that he is pursuing progressive 
methods of merchandising. 

I have noticed too many public 
utility stores where a cold and indif- 
ferent atmosphere exists. A store of 
cold and austere appearance makes 
the customer feel that he is dealing 
with out-of-town capital not especially 
interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity nor the people with whom the 
concern does business. Certainly the 
public utility store desired to create 
a different feeling than this with the 
public; then why would it not seem 
reasonable to expect that by obtain- 
ing the right atmosphere, so. easily 
created through good display, that this 
feeling of indifference could be to a 
large extent eliminated. Good-will is 
certainly sought by every reliable 
business and can be easily gained by 
reflecting a spirit of cheerfulness welcome and friendliness. 

Display of merchandise is not a fancy upon which we 
might dwell, but a proven, practical, inexpensive way of 
making and increasing sales. Displaying in your store win- 
dow or store interior is just as much a profession as the 
writing of your advertising copy. 

You can reach as nearly a state of perfection in display 
as you can in advertising when the right experience, talent 
and methods are pursued. I often feel that the reason 
display is neglected is because it does not cost the merchant 
enough money. We are given to summarize the actual value 
of a thing by its actual cost. We feel that such represents 
the concrete value. However, most of us place no actual 
value on a store front because, in most instances, we do not 
realize what it will produce for us in actual dollars and 
cents. We are not given to crediting any effort, other than 
our own, for producing business; for this reason the buyer 
says it is sold because he made a good buy; the sales man- 
ager says it is sold because of his effort; the salesman made 
the actual contact with the customer, so he says he made 
the sale; the advertising man says his copy did the trick, 
but the mute display window gets no credit and naturally 
gets little credit. It does not even have the opportunity to 
ask for a raise, which might at least bring the poor window 
display into the picture of operation. 


Human Interest a Window Essential 


Build a display about some real human interest appeal. 
The mere placing of the piece of merchandise in the win- 
dow, without thought as to its surroundings, will not do 
justice to the role display is supposed to play in modern 
merchandising. 

A gas stove is not especially beautiful; it is a comfort 
and modern day necessity, a boon to health, and, therefore, 
should be sold as such and not as a mere gas stove. Picture 
it in this way: Place about it an atmosphere of interest 
that will attract the passerby and make it more than an 
ordinary window trim, and you will accomplish through dis- 
play the actual selling of merchandise. You will, at the 
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WINDOW DISPLAY HOLDS CENTER OF STAGE AT GAS. ASSOCIATION MEET 


When William L. Stensgaard, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Displaymen, addressed the 
convention of the American Gas Association at Atlantic 
City on October 12, a thousand utility executives ex- 
hibited rapt interest. As the spokesman for the repre- 
sentative display body of the United States and Canada, 
he received marked attention. 

Equally pronounced was the interest shown in the 
exhibits prepared by the window display committee of 
the association headed by Sylvester C. Rieser, display 
manager for the Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis. He 
was assisted by members of the committee, including 
J. P. Conklin, Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; L. E. Lindsey, 
Peoples Gas Co., Chicago, Ill.; Ray Martin, Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., New York, and V. E. Shepard, Central 


Hudson Gas & Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A 
group of four displays, installed early in the sessions, 
demonstrated effectively the promotive qualities of the 
window medium. 


Through the efforts of these pioneers in public utility 
display, it is believed that many new opportunities for 
employment in this industry will be opened to capable 
displaymen. 


Interest in display was .sustained throughout the 
entire extent of the convention, lasting from October 
11 to 15 by distribution of a booklet by Mr. Rieser, and 
the committee’s report in which were articles by Mr. 
Rieser, and L. E. Lindsey’s discussion of window sales 
productivity. 








same time, accomplish more than an actual sale of mer- 
chandise, though the fact that your displays will be the talk 
of the community, and that the public will actually go out 
of its way to view your displays, provided that they are 
changed often and contain the right interest. Such pub- 
licity will build for you much good-will and your store 
front will be a credit to the entire community, reflecting 
favorably on your store and its policies. 

Also remember that it is easier to detract from the mer- 
chandise than to create a human interest appeal that will 
actually attract. First of all, the development of an idea 
is necessary and you will find a practical, experienced dis- 
playman usually can do this with greater facility and bring 
out the vital selling points of the product. Next, the careful 
execution of the idea is necessary in order that the primary 
value of the idea may be put across. 


A Good Displayman the Foremost Requisite 


A motor can be no greater than the engineer who per- 
fects it; a business can be no greater than the man who is 
in command; a painting can be no greater than its artist. 
So it is with displays—they can be no greater than the man 
who consistently and constantly develops them around prac- 
tical ideas, thoroughly executed. A small investment means 
a mediocre dividend, so you will find it ‘really best to make 
the right investment in display, that the dividends you 
collect will be in proportion. 

With perhaps certain exceptions, the selling of gas or 
electrical appliances by public utility organizations seems 
to be somewhat of a forced issue. There is a feeling that 
the public must have gas or electricity, and, therefore, the 
appliances used must in most cases be bought where the 
gas bill is paid. 

The time-payment plan on appliances such as are usually 
offered by public utility stores has, no doubt, been respon- 
sible for much appliance business for the public utility store. 

However, a greater field for selling appliances is avail- 
able through creation of desire to buy through the proper 
display of merchandise. Selling of appliances cannot be 
realized to its fullest extent by public utility stores until 
they become cognizant of the actual part display can play 
for them in modern-day merchandising; the proper use of 
your display windows becomes an important factor in the 
selling of the comfort, convenience and health that accom- 
pany the use of the gas stove. These can best be picturized 
through good human interest displays. 


How Consumer Interest is Created 

Glorify the product, place in it such an alluring atmos- 
phere that it becomes irresistible. Make your displays such 
that the entire public enjoys viewing them, whether inter- 
ested in the purchase or not. You or I may have a gas stove 
in our home. We may even think that we are not potential 
customers, yet an attractive display may draw our attention 
and we immediately cross the street to see it with the wife. 
Right here the trick has been accomplished—the wife sees 


a more beautiful stove with modern improvements; she be- 
comes interested; before you know it the old stove has found 
a trade-in and the display has created a sale, having accom- 
plished the very thing display is intended for. If the dis- 
play hadn’t been unusually attractive, showing only a com- 
mon gas stove, without the proper human interest appeal, 
it would not have invited you and your wife across the street 
and the sale would not have been made. Therefore, I wish 
to point out how easy it is for us not to realize the business 
lost when your displays lack this sales-producing appeal. 

The four displays at this convention created by your 
window display committee are vivid examples of what 
“human interest appeal” means to the power of attraction 
as it applies to window displays. These four displays, if I 
may judge by the interst they are attracting from those in 
attendance at this convention, will, no doubt, do much to 
further such displays in this industry. Life-size cut-outs 
and the general home-like surroundings in these displays cer- 
tainly put over the vital selling points for which display is 
intended through vivid picturization of the idea. Window 
displays will not only sell gas or electrical appliances, but 
when properly used will sell the actual desire to use gas. for 
heat, power and commercial purposes through revelation of 
its superior qualities. Such points as “greater heat,” “no 
smoke,” “greater convenience,” “no soot or dirt,” “no ashes,” 
and other valuable benefits can be vividly brought out 
through picturization in the window display. 


How Displays Increase Sales Volume 


To prove the actual value of. displays as compared to 
their cost is only too easy. Demonstrate these facts to your- 
self in your own display window and there will be no doubt. 
I am familiar with a public utility company which had a 
store that was in reality little more than a pay station. This 
store sold $143.00 worth of appliances previous to the month 
when it was decided to remodel the store and make it a regu- 
lar retail merchandising institution. Modern equipment and 
good show windows were installed. An entirely different 
atmosphere was created, the merchandise was actually made 
to look different and value apparent was added to the ap- 
pliances on display. The first six days the improved store 
was in operation it sold-$463.00 worth of appliances. With 
this $463.00 were deposits on three gas ranges, purchase 
price of which was not figured in the $463.00. The amount 
of business done in six days, namely, $463.00, under the new 


‘modern merchandising condition was, indeed, a forceful con- 


trast with the- $143.00 business done for the entire month 
previous to remodeling. 

I find that usually. the public utility company does not 
offer a salary large enough to secure a practical and sea- 
soned displayman. Perhaps it is not possible for some of 
the smaller stores to employ a first-class displayman for this 
alone. Where a utility has a chain of several stores, a good 
displayman certainly will pay his employer dividends on the 
investment necessary, if allowed to operate a department that 
really functions. 
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There is usually considerable so-called red tape about a 
public utility store when it comes to the purchase of neces- 
sary decorative and display equipment. The local manager 
of the store frequently lacks authority to issue a purchase 
order for such equipment as he may deem necessary. Orders 
usually are sent to headquarters for O.K. or purchase. 
This obstacle retards the display progress that the public 
utility stores should make, but in some instances may be 
a good thing unless a. practical displayman has been con- 
sulted, because there is a chance for misdirected effort unless 
the manager of the store is familiar with the display problem. 

Expansion has come so fast from the service angle that 
the company has not really had time to devote to the proper 
merchandising of appliances. 


Must Compete with Department Stores 

The public utility store is a competitor of the modern 
department store and other retail institutions, and these in- 
stitutions usually enjoy modern and alert advertising dis- 
play policies. Therefore, the public utility store must come 
to realize that for this reason alone, if for no other, it 
must compete with the pulling power of these competitive 
displays, or retail business on appliances will naturally be 
drawn to those that realize the value of good sales-produc- 
ing displays. 
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One of the many reasons the value of the display is at 
times discounted can be credited to the fact that our display 
effort is misdirected. An attempt to make a real sales-pro- 
ducing display is tackled by inexperienced men who cost 
as much and in most cases more than the services of veteran 
craftsmen. 


The Possibilities for Portable Displays 


A public utility organization with a chain of stores has 
wonderful opportunity to cash in on united display effort. 
So far, in my travels, I find very few of them doing this. 
A series of exceptionally attractive displays could be made 
and sent from one city to another, making the cost per store 
conisderably less and affording a greater opportunity for 
each store to have better displays. 

I know that perhaps many of you say to yourselves, “Our 
store fronts: are not alike, or perhaps the displays get broken 
in shipment,” and you construct numerous other objections. 
These are minor in their importance and can easily be over- 
come by a display department properly managed. 

The Blue Star appliance plan, such as I notice your asso- 
ciation contemplates, could also be put over in a big way 
through its use in display. Your association should be in- 
terested in having your display committee construct many 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Four Representative Displays Installed at the Gas Association Convention: Top Left, Gas and Water Heaters by Ray Martin, 
New York; Top Right, Blue Star Appliances by Syl C. Rieser, St. Louis; Lower Left, Gas Stove Promotion by V. E. 
Shepard; Lower Right, Gas for House Heating by J. P. Conklin. 
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Oklahoma Club Gives Zest to Opening 


Called in as a Body to Guide Course of Fall Display Show, 
Oklahoma City Body Wins Distinction 


By R. R. WEBBER 
Display Manager, Kaufman’s, Oklahoma City 


ROWING importance of the display move- 
ment in merchandising circles was em- 
phasized in September through the role 
played in Oklahoma City’s fall opening 
by the city’s display club. No longer 

vying with their neighbors merely as displaymen of 
local stores, but as a body working zealously and 
unitedly to promote the most significant and resultful 
window campaign which the city had ever witnessed, 
the Oklahoma City windowmen made the “Fall 
Fashion Show,” staged September 25, a memorable 
event. 

Stores large and small joined in the effort with 
such earnestness that the day set for unveiling the 
windows was given the zest and interest of a gala 
event. The finest stagings of the big department 
stores, the modish presentations of the specialty 
shops, the jewelry shops and haberdasheries were 
equaled in enthusiasm and sincerity by the groceries 
and drug stores. All over town display was at its 
zenith, and wherever members of the Oklahoma Dis- 
play Club were located worth-while showings were 
assured. 

To give greater publicity to the celebration the 
custom of unveiling the windows in the evening 
which had been followed in the past was abandoned 
this year, the exposition being made at ten o'clock 
Friday morning. This arrangement was decided upon 
by the local retail merchants association for the pur- 
pose of attracting daytime shoppers. However, due 
perhaps to lack of proper publicity, the opening hour 





Opening Display by L. H. Barrett for Archer & Bryden 


found only the usual morning crowd on the streets. 
That there was not a lack of interest on the part of 
the public was proven when 7:30 p.m. found the 
streets crowded with thousands of interested spec- 
tators. 

Every store in the business section, from the 
smallest grocery to the largest department store, put 
forth every effort to produce the finest show we have 
ever held. The writer particularly mentions the 
grocer because of the unusual manner in which these 
merchants displayed their foodstuffs. Grocery win- 
dows, as a whole, are too often neglected, and we 
believe proper display of groceries will as greatly 





Left; L. L. Wilkins, Kerr D. G. Co. Hanging of red velour trimmed in antique gold braid and tassels. Drapes on 
figure of gold cloth, black chantilly lace and gold sequins. Shawl red and gold brocaded with long red fringe. Real Spanish 
fans. Center, Harold L. Braudis, Harry Katz, Inc. Setting of black, silver and jade green. Gown and wrap of pink and 
rhinestones. Right, W. D. Powers, Rorabaugh-Brown D. G. Co. Portable background, side wings of variegated colors, back- 
ground gold and purple. Drapes of brocaded and cut chiffon velour with tones of brown, purple and rose. 
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Left by Harold Braudis, Harry Katz, Inc.; Center by E. H. 


Lisle, McEwen-Halliburton Co.; Right by Paul Dunlop, Card Writer, Rorabaugh-Brown Co. 


increase the grocer’s sales as it does the apparel 
merchant’s. However, the jeweler, druggist, con- 
fectioner, and others all had windows that went to 
make the show the success it was. 

The larger store windows vied with anything 
offered in the larger cities. While elaborate back- 
grounds and settings were much in evidence, sim- 
plicity was the keynote of as many others. Many of 
our members are unable to submit photos of their 
fashion windows at this time, but displays of the 
highest character were executed by the following: 
E. H. Lisle, for McEwen, Halliburton Co.; Charles 
H. McMahn, for Al Rosenthals, Inc.; R. R. Webber, 
for Kaufman’s Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear, Witt Cloth- 
ing Co. and Renner’s Shoe Store; Horace Hunter, for 
Sturm Clothing Co.; Wm. Hurley, for Newbills 
Clothing Co., and J. H. Schwien, for Barth & Myer. 

Competition was never more keen among the 
club members, but when we speak of competition we 
do not mean the petty jealousy kind that too often 
exists between displaymen. Our club is built upon 
the foundation of helpfulness. Our weekly luncheon 
meetings consist of demonstrations, exchange of 
ideas and an occasional talk by some merchant or 
speaker of interest. 


Left, China Display by C. E. Batchelor, Pettee’s—Blended Color Back, Black, Gold-Fringed Plush Table Covers; Right, Hudnut 
Talcums by Victor Sellers—Reseda Green Crepe, Decorative Roses and Orange Boxes 





These meetings are rapidly making our organiza- 
tion as much a recognized club as any civic club in 
the city. We are now planning our fall and winter 
program of dances, smokers and other entertain- 
ment, which tends to keep up interest. 





BRADY INTRODUCES NEW DISPLAY LIGHT 


A new display light has been announced by the Brady 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., which is claimed to afford a new 
field in display lighting. Mr. Brady spent two years in ex- 
perimental work on this patented light, with the result that 
he has perfected a portable, spot and flood light in one. The 
new light not only fills the most rigid requirements of the 
displayman from a lighting standpoint, but each model is so 
artistically designed that it can be used as a part of the dis- 
play in itself. There is a model for every need, taking care 
of the window, counter and floor display. 





AN IMPORTANT WINDOW DISPLAY MERGER 

Owing to the rapidity with which window display adver- 
tising is advancing, the J. J. Morgan Co. and the Standard 
Slide Corporation, New York City, have found it advisable 
to merge to promote more efficient manufacture. Their elec- 
tric signs are made under the patented trade name of “Sale- 
makers” and are furnished with appropriate letters and de- 
signs and wiring ready to attach to the socket. Local agents 
seeking a line of merit will do well to secure their literature 
and proposition. 
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Phone Windows Mirror Hoosier Life 


Indiana Bell Company Finds Its Endeavor to Further Civic and 
Social Progress by Displays a Prestige Builder 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


EHIND the stretch of glass which lights 
the Indianapolis business office of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company, two 
huge ferns looked out upon the roadway. 
In the radiance of the morning sunlight 
that pours into these windows they flourished and 
grew luxuriantly. Long shoots of greenery stretched 
forth across the narrow ledge on which they rested, 
creating two splendid cascades of foliage. 
But they were not destined to reach the crest of 
beauty and stateliness. Overnight they were torn 
from their familiar places and borne off as the 
trophies of mercantile advancement. Plotters with 
minds intent upon conversion of these windows to 
more practical usage had dethroned them to open the 
way for the Indiana Bell’s first window display, a 
crude affair as contrasted with more recent produc- 
tions; yet it was an effective depiction of one of the 
company’s services which needed promotion and got 
it through this arrangement. It marked the begin- 
ning of a new epoch. The ferns have never returned 
and the Indiana Bell displays have become a feature 
which appeals‘alike to pedestrian and motorist. 
These windows now constitute a cross section of 
Indiana life, and the thousands of Hoosiers who pass 
them each day have learned to scan them for informa- 
tion. The commonplace and trite seldom enters their 
borders. If there is an obscure fact that is of interest, 
sooner or later it is sure to crop out in these displays. 
“Didn’t know that there were any matches made 
in Indiana,” soliloquized one viewer recently, as he 
gazed on an exhibit of Crawfordville manufactur- 
ing ; yet there they were in black and white, or rather 
blue and white, great bulky packages of matches 


NCI ATi 
QUISVILLE 


LONG DISTANCE. 


produced in a town celebrated chiefly for her colleges 
and culture. Humble industry overshadowed by 
“book larnin” was coming into her own. 

“It is well known that people buy things most 
usually not for the sake of possessing them, but for 
the use they may derive from that possession,” J. E. 
Tannehill, display manager for Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., Chicago, asserted in a recent article on dis- 
play methods. “If you do not believe this, consider 
for a moment the reason you have a telephone in- 
stalled in your home or office; most certainly it is 
not because you like to hear it ring or admire it as 
an ornament. If I were displaying telephones I 
should not put a row of them across the window; I 
should try to show the telephone in its relation to a 
human, vital need.” 

This is the most interesting characteristic of In- 
diana Bell displays. Publicity Manager George 
Wellbaum and his assistants early saw the wisdom 
of emphasizing not only the comforts and benefits 
derivable from ’phone service, but also portrayal of 
their company as a vital factor of Indiana business 
and social activity. 

By plunging into contemporary Hoosier activities 
they have found this field boundless. When high 
school athletes battle for state championships in 
basketball their windows reflect the current interest 
in the event; when an industrial or agricultural show 
comes to the State Fair Grounds their windows ex- 
tend it a welcome and visualize the work of its sup- 
porters. If a state college opens a new auditorium 
or an athletic field, if the local underwriters proclaim 
a “Fire Prevention Day,” they take note of it and 
tell Indianapolis with displays. 





High-Speed, Long-Distance Service Is Heralded in This Trim Emphasizing Quick Connection With Three Great Cities 
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Industrial Propaganda, Current Events and Exploitation of ’Phone Service Vie in Indiana Bell Displays. At the Top Left is 
an Example of the “Know Indiana” Series; Tov Right Shows Publicity for the State High School Basketball Finals; Lower 
Left is the Marathon Runner Display; Lower Right is a “Sell by ’Phone” Appeal 


When Boy Scouts are campaigning, when the fra- 
ternal bodies are conducting a drive, or when the 
leaders of the Chamber of Commerce decide to boost 
the home town a bit, they sketch a layout, call in the 
painters, and go to work. 

About a year ago, Mr. Wellbaum conceived the 
idea of showing exhibits of the leading towns’ prin- 
cipal manufactures. The industrial cities fairly fell 
over each other in grasping the opportunity and nearly 
a score of them have seen their products exploited 
in appropriate settings at the Bell Corner. The 
woolens and trunks of Mishawaka, the autos and 
cabinets of Newcastle, the refrigerator’s of Kendall- 
ville, the furniture of Evansville, the auto batteries 
of Anderson, and the varied wares of Kokomo have 
played their part in these little dramas and passed 
on to clear the way for succeeding installations. 
Bloomington, Marion, Fowler, Vincennes, Jefferson- 
ville, Shelbyville, Muncie, Peru and Frankfort are 
some of the other cities that have participated. 

But he did not neglect the opportunity to boost 
his own wares. Time and again Indiana Bell service 
has been furthered by window advertising. A huge 
watch towering over a cut-out of the skyscrapers of 
Manhattan, flanked right and left by views of the 
skyline of Cincinnati and Louisville, told of a new 
five-minute service to these cities. American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph stock was sold through Frank- 
lin thrift windows and the superiority of phone com- 
munication over the past made plain by contrast with 
the original Marathon runner hurrying from the 
battlefield to inform the Greeks of their victory over 
the Persians. Frequent displays have urged the 
strong points of the telephone for speed in selling. 
However, more important in the company’s contact 
with the public is the explanation of ’phone problems 
which the windows have made. 

The busy operator has been the target of the joke- 
smiths for several years, but the telephone company 
finds no fun in the situation. When a busy signal is 
sounded or a wrong number is given there is a good 
reason—usually mechanical. The vast task of the 





telephone engineers and the: standards of service 
which the utility maintains are better appreciated 
when the physical aspects of the enterprise are re- 
vealed. Displays are extraordinarily satisfactory for 
this purpose. 

On one occasion the windows depicted construc- 
tion of the telephone and bell box stressing the 205 
parts of the phone and the 215 parts of the box. A 
cut-out of a manhole showing street levels with the 
conduits for wires underneath revealed the difficulty 
with which service is maintained in the heart of a 
modern city. The efficiency of extensions shown by 
display boosted this feature of Indiana Bell business ; 
at another time, Wellbaum compared the progress of 
the auto and the ’phone, and added interest to the 
showing by furnishing auto license blanks to mo- 
torists. When he wanted to bring the Indianapolis 
phone directory to the attention of advertisers, dis- 
plays made the subject unusually interesting. 

Perhaps the most beneficial trim which his de- 
partment has attempted was in connection with a 
change in billing. It was formerly customary to make 
all bills payable on the first of the month. Between 
this date and the tenth cashiers were swamped with 
work, and during the rest of the month tried to re- 
cover from the deluge. To divide their load, a new 
system was set up, establishing three dates for bill- 
ing and settlement. The benefits to patron and com- 
pany were illustrated by placing a huge sack in the 
window stuffed to overflowing, symbolizing the 
“load.” Alongside were three smaller parcels show- 
ing the same volume divided. Better service and more 
accurate records were cited as gains of this innova- 
tion yielding greater satisfaction to the patron. 

The value of window advertising has been so ap- 
parent that whenever possible the displays have been 
sent out in the state and used in the larger towns. 
For those exchanges which are too small to use the 
full trims, the department created a series of intorma- 
tive posters which are mounted in appropriate frames 
and carry the company’s message to subscribers in 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Scenic Windows a Public Craving 
The Interest Which Attaches to Events of Casein Importance 


Insures Attention for Displays Based Upon Them 


By B. E. CHESTER 
Display Manager, Monnig Dry Goods Co., Fort Worth, Texas 


N this series of window displays it is my 
desire to lay before you the most essen- 
tial need in displays today, and such in 
my estimation is that which surrounds 
your merchandise creating the human in- 

terest atmosphere which brings the desire on the part 
of the consumer who daily passes the eyes of your 
store—“the show windows.” 

Observing and studying these displays for the past 
several years as has been my pleasure, and having my 
attention drawn to the effects of these different types 
of displays by the number of calls and comments from 
each, has been very interesting. 

It has been my good fortune thus far in having as 
my employer one who is thoroughly sold on the value 
of good display as is proved by maintenance of 475 
feet of the most modern display windows in the 
Southwest, giving us nineteen average size displays 
and sixteen smaller ones, a total of thirty-seven trim 
frontings on three important thoroughfares. 

With this splendid lot of display and with the 
authority which many times is not given the display- 
man to go ahead and create almost any display that 
comes to mind upon the arrival of merchandise, I 
have been able to satisfactorily study and compare 
difference in results between everyday displays and 
the more pretentious types. To compel window shop- 
pers to walk many blocks out of their general beats 
simply to view his displays, the displayman must 
install human-interest windows depicting scenes in 
which the public is interested and transcending mere 
showings of goods. 





Note the “Palm Trees” Contrived So Simply 


It is true that all merchandise can not be displayed 
in the proper atmosphere and surrounding, but all 
too often the displayman overlooks the opportunity 
to create these displays when such is at his disposal. 

The really valuable display director of today is 
the man who is constantly on the alert for the oppor- 
tunity and makes the most of it. 

I refer you to our Palm Beach display which 
created much human interest, being very timely and 
suggestive. A display of this type can be very quickly 
installed and at a very low cost. The main features 
were the palm trees, which were very easily con- 
structed in our work room by wrapping linoleum 
spools, starting at the top, wiring on coca fibre, pierc- 
ing holes for the placing of the leaves. Afterwards 
placing these over old metal form bases we poured 
artificial sand around the bottom of these for a cover- 
ing, which gave the plant a natural appearance. 
Colored lights created a moonlight effect at night that 
kept a crowd at all times around this window. 

Another unusual display was installed at the open- 
ing of our municipal beach and city swimming pools 
at Lake Worth. We always find such tie-ups profit- 
able. To show you how quickly such a display can 





The Opening of Fort Worth’s Civic Bathing Beach Inspired This Display Which Mr. Chester Whipped Together Over Night 
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Snow in August in Texas! This Was the Effect of Mr. Chester’s Unique Yet Simple Fur Display 


be installed we were told this event would be one 
week earlier than the date first announted, this notice 
reaching us two hours before closing time on the day 
previous to the date of installation. The platform 
used in back of the setting was quickly calcimined 
white and was ready for use the following morning. 
Imitation of the water in the pool was produced by 
first puffing cheesecloth and then air-brushing the 
highlights, and proved to be very good. The rubber 
inner tube row boat helped very much to lend in- 
terest to this realistic scene. This display was also 
showered with lighting effects, and, as a whole, made 
a very realistic scene of the type that holds interest 
and is remembered long afterward. 

The third window shows an annual affair staged 


in most wide-awake establishments. This was our 
“August Fur Sale.” Our setting, you will notice, con- 
trasts stiffly with the season but is in harmony with 
the merchandise shown. The setting consisted of nat- 
ural, preserved fall sprays woven on light coop wire 
with artificial snow banked throughout, and the floor 
of the display was of quilting cotton sprinkled with 
snowflakes. Colored lights gave this display the effect 
of moonlight on the snow. 

This type of display is, in my estimation, the sort 
that every’ displayman should occasionally stage, not 
only as a prestige builder for his firm, but also as a 
merchandising event. By such presentations he quali- 
fies himself as a creator of displays instead of a mere 
“window trimmer.” 





Latest Ideas Mark LaSalle Show 


Illinois City Uses Newest Attraction Devices In 
Displays Opening Fell Buying Season 


By PAUL HAMLIN ° 
Display Manager, Neustadt’s, LaSalle, III. 


ESPITE rainy weather, the people of LaSalle, IIl., 
turned out in. large numbers to see the fall style 
show. Neustadt’s corner window on Marquette 
and Second Street was in the very latest styles 

of men’s clothing, for we trimmed in units consisting of 
three suits to a unit. .We had silk plush curtains in Amer- 
ican Beauty with gold and black border at the top. On 
cach end of the curtain was a large vase in gold and black 
with gold flowers. This idea was carried out all through 
Marquette Street. There were two-flowered plaques to a 
window with flower stand in center of windows on second. 

The J. C. Penny Co. had the best windows that I have 
ever seen in a Penny store. Their display manager, L. EF. 
Strom, spent several months preparing these settings. They 
had very beautiful modern art settings and their merchan- 
dise was placed in such a way that it couldn’t help but catch 
the eye and they used the best of merchandise. 

Dimond’s men’s store was very good also; they used live 
models for their men’s wear. 

Miss Sadie Hart is the display manager at T. Lucey 
ros. She had a very good silk window; it was on the 
order of an educational affair. It showed the beginning of 
he silk and its handling down to the finished product. In 


the center of her windows was a large picture of a few cows 
in a pasture. In this picture were one hundred different 
shades of silk—it had taken the artist eight months to 
make it. 

The several stores that handle ready-to-wear goods 
showed the public just as good displays as can be seen in 
the big cities. : 

The men’s stores in LaSalle all handle well-known brands 
of merchandise and they spent quite a sum of money getting 
this show ready. There were almost as many men “window 
shoppers” as ladies. 

We have two very large furniture stores here that had 
wonderful windows; they also cooperated with the style 
show program. Hummer’s Furniture Store showed the very 
latest in every household need, while Vollmer’s showed 
beautiful suites that would make anyone want to buy. 

LaSalle will be remembered for her wonderful style show 
and next spring she hopes to have a larger one. 





BEAUTICRAFT IMPORTS MINIATURE HEADS 

Papier mache heads with and without decorated pedes- 
tals were included in the recent importation of miniature 
model window display figures purchased abroad by Michael 
Sager, president of the Beauticraft Import Corporation, 23 
East Fourteenth Street, New York City. The previous ship- 
ment of these goods were sold so rapidly to discerning dis- 
play material buyers, proving the popularity of: these Pa- 
risian novelties. Most every department store can use them 
to promote apparel and lingerie departments, as well as 
specialty shops selling these and similar lines. 
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Grandmother Proved Too Attractive 


She Could Play Many Parts Beside Display Role—High Lights of 
Perfection Stove Display Revealed by Norman Olds 


By A. H. DREHER 
Advertising Department, Perfection Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 


OST essential in the solution of any prob- 
lem is an accurate definition of the prob- 
lem. If it be one concerning display ma- 
terial, consideration must be given, first, 
to the type of product, its adaptability 

to window display, and whether the display is to be 
used with the product itself or independently; and 
secondly, to methods of marketing. After these points 
have been clearly defined, the type, size and cost of 
the display material have to be considered. 

That is the way the matter of window displays is 
approached by Norman E. Olds, advertising manager 
of the Perfection Stove Company. 

“In this busy age we all are called upon to d 
many things so rapidly that we do a good many of 
them instinctively, without realizing that the basis of 
that so-called instinct is past experience and previous 
study,” said Mr. Olds, when asked to express his 
ideas on the subject of window displays. 

“If we are called upon to stop and analyze the 
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reason why we do certain things in certain ways, we 
frequently find it very difficult, simply because the 
reasons have become so imbedded in our subcon- 
sciousness as to have taken on the characteristics of 
jnstinct.” 

He pointed out that in discussing the question of 
window display material, with an eye to bringing 
out the details of policy and materials used, it is 
absolutely necessary to define fairly accurately the 
problem the display material is intended to meet. 

“If your product is one that can be handled and 
is handled in a locality through an exclusive dealer, 
who is financially strong and whose business in your 
line is large and either his entire business or his 
major business,” Mr. Olds said, ‘you have great free- 
dom in the matter of producing expensive permanent 
displays and in getting the dealers to pay for these 
displays. 

“On the other hand, if your product is sold to a 
large number of dealers in a community, without 
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This display is a combination of three successive years’ material supplied by the Perfection Stove Company to its dealers. 

The grandmother-and-child display is effectively used, but the two-piece display on top of the warming cabinet is some- 

what awry—the section with the arrow tips should be beneath and between the burners, and the other part, showing re- 
productions of a roast, a broiled steak and a cake, should have been placed on the cooking top of the stove. 
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any exclusive restrictions—if it is only a part, and 
very frequently a small part of that dealer’s business, 
and if his individual sales are comparatively small— 
it is perfectly obvious that the problem is an entirely 
different one—that the amount of money that can be 
invested in display material is very much restricted, 
and that there is no possibility of requiring the dealer 
to pay for this display material. 

“The second condition is the one we face in our 
particular business. 

“Another matter that needs consideration is 
whether or not the goods lend themselves to window 
display use, or whether they are so lacking in display 
value that all the display punch must be in the display 
piece. We are fortunate in that our goods come into 
the first classification. 

“Recognizing these fundamental things—first, 
that our display material must be relatively cheap; 
secondly, that the entire expense must be borfte by 
us, and thirdly, that the goods themseves are the best 
display pieces we can have—we have arrived at cer- 
tain fairly fundamental decisions.” 

Mr. Olds then went on to explain that the follow- 
ing facts control the Perfection Stove Company’s 
procedure : 

1. No individual display piece shall cost over $1.50. 

2. Each of the display pieces shall be developed with the 
idea that they be used in conjunction with the Perfection 
oil stoves. 

3. The quantity produced and the distribution of display 
material should be limited to retailers so situated that they 
do or should, produce enough business to warrant the ex- 
penditure. This means that the quantity produced would 
automatically be less as the expense of a display piece be- 
comes greater. 


The Perfection Stove Company endeavors each 
year to have its display pieces tie up sufficiently close 
with the theme of their advertising campaigns as to 
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Shown here is a window display in which the dealer combined two separate and distinct displays—not ineffectively, but 
neither of the displays was used in the way for which it was designed. The central piece on the floor should have been 
placed on the cooking top of the stove; the Six Famous Cooks cut-out was not intended to be separated. 
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be recognizable to anyone who has read or has in any 
way been influenced by the campaign. 

Going further into details, Mr. Olds said that wherever 
possible he endeavors to have the Perfection trade name, 
which is familiar to the general public, appear in the displays, 
even though they are used with the goods. 

“We have in mind, when developing our display material,” 
he said, “that there is a very wide diversity in the types of 
display windows in which our material may be shown, from 
the box-like, small-paned windows of the Hawaiian Islands 
to the large, room-like plate glass windows of the larger 
stores in American cities, and we want our material to be 
serviceable to both extremes as well as to the large variety 
in between. That means that it must be either composed 
for small windows, or must be flexible or hinged, as it can 
then be set to different angles, so as to occupy a very 
moderate space; or be made to rest on the stoves themselves, 
so as to require no space other than that occupied by the 
stoves themselves.” 

Fully as important as the production of display material 
os the method of distributing it to dealers, in the opinion of 
Mr. Olds. 

“Here again the problem is widely different between the 
very largest exclusive dealer and the small, non-exclusive 
dealers,” he said. “In the case of the large dealer who has 
paid for the material, you have merely to ship it to him in 
any way that will insure its arrival in good condition. 

“In the case of a small, non-exclusive dealer, on the other 
hand, you have a far more intricate job to do. You not only 
must get his material to him in good shape, but you must 
get it to him in such a way as to get his attention; you 
must get it before him in a way that will arouse his interest 
in it, and you must give a full explanation of its use and a 
strong urge for its use at the time. If you do not accom- 
plish all of these things the display will probably never be 
used, but will join a great many others in his waste basket 
or refuse barrel. 

“In our particular case we have determined that the best 
way we can accomplish these points is to have the display 
material personally delivered by each salesman in his own 
territory, and to have the salesman wherever possible see 
that ‘a window is prepared while he is still there, in many 
cases by the salesman himself.” 

It has been the experience of the Perfection Company 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Eccentricities of Color in Light 


The Evolution of Artificial Light and Its Application to the 
Show Window—lIts Combinations and Possibilities 


By J. D. ROSS 
Manager, Municipal Lighting Department, Seattle, Wash. 


(From a Speech Delivered to the Pacific Association of Display Men’s Convention) 


IGHT, of course, is as old as the time we built 
the first fires, and many are the basins and 
apparatus that have been used by the people 
ages ago for oil lamps—the old pine knot has 
had its day; the candle, the oil lamp, and then 
came the arc lamp with its cold, white light or 

bluish white light; then came the carbon lamp with its yellow 
light, and now comes the Tungsten with all colors in it but 
predgminating in the yellow and reds, and we have today 
what we call a daylight lamp in which the spectroscope is 
carefully used and the excess red and yellow is cut out 
making the quality of daylight. 

Now, naturally, we can adapt this light today to any color 
we want. One reason is because we have a lamp that will 
give us any color. 

We must all bear in mind always that we cannot color 
light. It never has been done; never will be done because 
a certain color is a_ certain 
wavelength. You could not turn 


decorate any home. There is where the light in the home 
is a thing of colors. 

There is one other field’ that I had expected to talk to 
you on; that is, those rays beyond the violet known as the 
ultra-violet rays. If you have not seen anything in that 
line, it is the most magnificent in light. You light it for 
an instant. with the shortest waves you can get—that is 
violet and ultra-violet—and after the light is turned out the 
thing glows, or, if you wish, you now can get quartz lenses 
and filters and leave the light on all the time. However, 
the thing gives a light of its own. Instead of invisible light 
coming from it you can get all the colors of the rainbow, 
and they rival the Northern Lights. There is a field there 
so far untouched. It takes a good deal of technical work, 
but; after all, it is not very hard. The substances used are 
sprinkled—sprinkled is the best way—on the object, and 
sparkle, of course. The colors are brilliant and become more 
brilliant all the time. 

There is another field that 








red into blue or into yellow 
or any other color any more 
than you can turn two hundred 
wavelenghs on a radio into wour 


Light has less than one oc- 
tave; for instance, on the piano 
you go from 256 to 512—from 
“C” to a next “C,” but we have 


four hundred. .... 


We cannot color light. 
into blue or into yellow any more than you can 
hundred. turn a two hundred wave length on a radio into 
There is no more color in 
an object itself than radio wave lengths in a radio. 


[I had expected to talk to you 
on; that is, those rays beyond 
the violet known as the ultra- 
violet rays. If you hace not 
seen anything in that line, it is 
most magnificent in light. You 
light it for an instant with the 
shortest waves you can get— 
that is, violet and ultra-violet— 


You cannot turn red 








not the range of one octave in 
light. 

You notice that a violet is getting a similarity to red. 
Perhaps at half the wavelength of red it would be red again. 
We do not know because it gets invisible above that point. 

The only thing we can do then is to filter light—put some- 
thing in that will absorb blue while it lets red go through, 
or absorb red while it lets blue go through. Then we get 
into two difficulties: Since red contains the greater part of 
the heat a blue lamp will soon give out because it absorbs 
the heat and gets terribly hot, while another reason is you 
are cutting out all but one color and there you are paying 
the price of white light for one color. It then becomes a 
matter of getting down to a low cost for electric current 
and when that is done with the filters we can make today 
you can do most anything with light. 

In India men have danced before an audience and sud- 
denly vanished as if they went into thin air. Evidently 
what they do is to have clothing of a certain color and with 
a very neutral background. They suddenly swing the mantle 
or whatever they have around them in such a way that they 
are part of the scenery. There is a big field there—a tre- 
mendous field that is not touched yet. 

Moving pictures without moving can be done in light. 
The background has much to do with it, as you know. I 
am not going to attempt to tell you those things that I am 
sure practically all of you know, and some of you know 
much better than I do probably, but I am going to pick out 
one or two things that speak of color in general. 

Not long ago one of the best color experts in the world, 
Doctor Lucas, of Nela Park, showed me a rug. We hap- 
pened to be walking through the room. He had two switches 
there, and he said, “What do you think of that rug?” It was 
a cold gray, or drab, and I said, “I don’t think much of. it— 
it is not a color to suit me.” ‘ He said, “How would this suit 
you?” and with a double switch he turned the other light on 
and immediately it was a warm colored rug, one that could 


and after the light is tunred out 
the thing glows, or, if you wish, 
you now can get quartz lenses and filters and leave the 
light on all the time. However, the thing gives a light of 
its own. Instead of invisible light coming from it, you can 
get all the colors of the rainbow and they rival the Northern 
Lights. There is a field there so far untouched. It takes a 
good deal of technical work, but, after all, it is not very 
hard. The substances used are sprinkled—sprinkled is the 
best way—on the object, and sparkle, of course. The colors 
are brilliant and become more brilliant all the time. 


There is another thing in illumination since MacFarlane 
Moore brought out his vacuum tube, now the Neon lamp. I 
noticed in Chicago a while ago the tubes are made up in 
writing, and you can have one clear across the room and the 
light coming from every inch of it. Some of those vacuum 
tubes in various colors will have some good work. 

The spectrum, you know, they used to say was violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. Now you do 
not have to use those seven colors to make the rainbow. 
Three of them will make up into white light. 

Now, there are two or three things significant here; one 
is, you only need those three colors to make any tint in the 
world. The other is that these are worked out carefully on 
the photometer,’or rather on the spectroscope, such that the 
red end stops in the yellow and the green begins there and 
goes on until until it touches the blue and the blue; unfor- 
tunately, so far, there seems to be none that does not let o 
little red through, so you may get a reddish cast in spite 
of things unless you make one lamp a little stronger than 
the other. 

We have a steam plant across Lake Union with the 
words “City Light” on it. We have four thirty-sixes from 
one of the big battleships on top of that building. 

Now, if you will put a rheostat in one of these colors 
and dim it you will get a different color again, and if you 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Gift Department as a Display Asset 


Use of Beautiful Screens, Lamps and Tables from This Umt Adds 
Peculiar Attractiveness to Day by Day Window 


By WALTER L. WELCH 
Display Manager, Strauss Million Dollar Store, Nanticoke, Pa. 


LTHOUGH it is no longer unusual in the 
larger cities to find gift sections in furni- 
ture stores, a gift department installed 
primarily as an aid to the display depart- 
ment is, as far as I know, an innovation. 

Che writer, in his former connections as manager of 
department store display, has realized the great value 
of using suitable decoratives borrowed from the store 
gift shop to enhance displays of other merchandise. 
Even in the free-lance game as operator of a display 
service, the opportunity to make use of beautiful 
screens, lamps or tables from shops of interior deco- 
rators was a very desirable asset. Nearly every article 
contained in the modern gift department has some pe- 
culiar appeal or. attractiveness worthy of every one’s 
attention. This most intangible value over and above 
its monetary worth is just what has brought it to its 
logical place in the gift shop. 

Gift merchandise is nearly always imported, or, in 
some way, distinctly original or novel. Nearly every 
nation in the world contributes its quota to the collec- 
tions of both useful and ornamental objects of art found 
in the gift departments in the country over. This is a 
well-established industry with jobbers and factory rep- 
resentatives in the larger centers, who often represent 
scores of importers and manufacturers. There are 














A View of the Strauss Store Gift Nook 


large and beautiful showrooms crowded with the most 
gorgeous array of art wares by the foremost artists and 
craftsmen of the world. One actually has to be a gift 
buyer to realize what an array of beautiful goods, useful 
and ornamental, is presented for the selection of the gift 
trade. This wonderland, comprised of the most dis- 
tinctive from all lines, is just such a wealth of decora- 
tive material as any displayman would be eager to draw 


from. 
(Continued on page 80) 





The Lamps and China in This Furniture Display Add Warmth and Charm to This Appealing Welch Design 
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A Code of Ethics for Display Services 


Development of the Business Hinges Upon Faithful Service to the 
Advertiser and Friendly Relations With the Retailer 


By N. W. REYNOLDS 
Manager, The Window Display Service, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HE writer has received many letters from 
men wishing to enter in the display 
service business asking, “How do you 
run your business?” The answer is, 
“Compile a-code of ethics that will lead 

towards honest and efficient service,” not merely a 
display installing agency, but an efficient service 
rendering many kinds of helps to the advertiser. 

I thoroughly believe that no concern can long be 
two-faced and endure. He that does only that for 
which he is paid will never develop a large business. 
One of the most important things in the display 
service profession is that of educating the retailer 
that he is not doing the manufacturer or the service 
man a favor by granting him a location for a dis- 
play, but, on the contrary, the manufacturer favors 
him by placing a display in his store, for does not a 
display make a pleasing approach to his store, and 
does it not improve its physical aspects? 

Displays cost money and the retailer should be 
made to realize that the manufacturer is spending 
good money ‘in creating and stimulating business for 
him by placing displays in his store. Educate him 
and you will create “good-will” for the manufacturer 
and his products. 

We give our employes a list of “Do’s,” such as 
the following : 

Demand the retailer’s respect. Be dignified; force him 
to respect your installations and to value them properly. 

Create good-will for our clients, his products and our- 
selves. 

Keep all promises—list them when made. 

Never help yourself to the dealer’s merchandise, such as 
sampling candy, fruits or cakes, etc. 

Always smile and play the game square. 

Never leave advertising matter and charge it as a dis- 
lay. 

7 We guarantee 100 per cent installations. 

Make as many ledge and counter displays as possible. 

We charge for this service only when ordered. 

Create a friendly feeling between the dealer and your- 
self; learn his firm name, and, at the opportune time, use it. 

Spend a.few dimes in the stores once in a while, for it 
all goes to make boosters of the proprietors. 

When buying your supplies for home use, buy from an 
indifferent merchant. It will help to win him over to your 
cause. 

Find out how the dealer likes his windows trimmed and 
work to that end. Remember that you have to walk in the 
middle of*the road for you have to please both the manu- 
facturer andthe retailer. 

Always seek color harmony, remembering the logical com- 
bination with the “display,” color of the store exterior, and 
the season of the year. 

Respect displays placed by competitors, and if you find 
one disarranged, fix it right; it will create respect for our 
profession. 

Never fight with a competitor for a location, for it places 
both displaymen in a position where the merchant has the 


upper hand, and, if he thinks you want the location badly, 
he will begin to make a charge for it. 

Always give the competitive display a full period for 
showing and demand the same consideration for your in- 
stallations. 

Always see that the window glass is clean before you 
commence work. 

At every trimming draw out all the tacks; do not leave 
them to accumulate, for this will aggravate the store owner, 
and a heavy crope of tacks interferes with your work and 
is likely to tear your clothes. 

Remember that your business is to sell merchandise other 
than crepe paper, so don’t be a “paper hanger.” Crepe 
paer is for relief or embellishment, always secondary in 
consideration. 

Never use a competitor’s crepe; replace it with fresh 
paper. 

Unless demanded by the advertiser, never use the same 
decorations in two or more stores close to each other. Mer- 
chants are jealous of competitors and do not like the appear- 
ance of copying. Nothing loses the attention-value and in- 
terest in displays so easily as a big spread of one trim 
flooding the town. 

Listen to all complaints and comments, for from these 
findings the manufacturers may correct a misunderstanding 
or get some valuable selling points. As part of our service 
we always turn these findings in. 

If you can see where an improvement may be made in 
your display make it, for a display is never finished until 
it is free from defects and the moral support you give your- 
self is worth the effort. 

Be sure to clean up after the display is finished, so you 
can come again. 

Make counter displays where possible; take a carton of 
“dummies” and place it in an advantageous position. 

If you install cigar displays, try to get the brands you 
are interested in placed in the front part of the show case; 
it is “a little thing,” but it helps to move goods. 

If you have more display matter than you can use, or if 
you take out a former display, do not waste this material; 
place it in a good position in the store. Remember, you 
were employed for your ability to make the display fit the 
space. 

The duty of our manager is to check up and in- 
spect the displays installed, to make personal calls 
upon dealers, and to go after new business. With 
every campaign we have ever handled we have found 
dealers that did not stock the featured brand, making 
it necessary for us to sell him, and we have never 
“campaigned” an article without opening up new ac- 
counts for it. 

We try to induce the storekeeper to improve his 
display space and especially to place a strip of wood 
at the top of his window for tacking; also to place 
a back to his window to isolate it from the rest of 
the store and give it protection. 

We have made it a point to always give a few 
more displays than the contracted number. Our first 
order from the Window Display Installation Bureau 
was Nature’s Remedy; to this contract we gave five 
extra displays and have kept this practice up. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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After darkness falls—many 
stores in your district are in- 
creasing their sales by using 
X-RAY REFLECTORS! 


For twenty-nine years genuine 
green-backed X-RAY REFLECTORS 
have been standard for show windows. 
Long, satisfactory service and the 
highest efficiency have made X-RAY 
REFLECTORSeasy to sell. 
The new types, shown at 
the right, are of the fin- 
est quality—and yet are 
offered at popular prices! 
Never before has the 
X-RAY line proved so 
profitable or easy to sell! 


Write for Information about 
met the New Reflectors! 


CURTIS 


LIGHTING, Inc. 
1110 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles 
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No. 500 King 
For 200-Watt Mazda Lamps 
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$6.00 
No. 510 Queen 
For 200-Watt Mazda Lamps 


























$4.50 
No. 500 Jack 
For 150-Watt Mazda Lamps 





No. 410 Jill 
For 150-Watt Mazda Lamps 





CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc., 
1110 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Send me price, descriptions and specifications sheets on 
the four NEW X-Ray Reflectors with holders—FREE. 
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Left, Francis Gentle, Myer Siegel Co., Fresno; Center and Right, R. A. Corbin, Display Manager, Radin & Kamp, Inc. 


20,000 View Fresno Fall Opening 


Two Hundred Merchants Join in Installation of a Glittering Array 
of Autumn Merchandise—All Lines Represented 


By FRANCES PRATT 


Publicity Director, San Joaquin Power Co., Fresno, California 


VEN Dame Nature cooperated to make the 

United Fall Opening held in Fresno, Cali- 

fornia, under the auspices of the local Ad- 

vertising Club one of the outstanding 

events of the year. The first Fall breeze 

arrived in Fresno about six o’clock, September 15, the 
evening that had been chosen for the unveiling of all 
local display windows to disclose for the first time at- 
tractive new Fall styles. The breeze remained to warn 
the 20,000 persons who came to view the displayed 
habiliments of Fall that Fall itself approached. Sum- 
mer skirts were airily tossed, and not a few straw hats 
were sent sailing far from the heads of their wearers 
as the busy breeze demonstrated the need for new attire. 


More than 200 merchants joined in the opening with 
displays featuring everything from fur coats to hard- 
ware. Each merchant had so exeelled his habitual 
window displays that the brilliantly lit streets on the 
gala night seemed to usher in an entire new era rather 
than a change of season. In previous years perhaps 
two or three of the large department stores would issue 
invitations to Fall fashion shows, but these occasions 
were essentially for women and catered to but a small 
portion of the buying public 


This year, at the instigation of the Advertising Club, 
an event was inaugurated that Fresno hopes to make an 
annual occurrence, if not a semi-annual one. The cen- 
tral part of Fresno’s business district was roped off for 
the evening, leaving the streets clear within an area of 
five blocks for the convenience of interested crowds. 
All business houses, theatres and stores within this dis- 
trict cooperated to make the event a success. Red and 
green flare bombs exploded from marquees and curb- 


ings at regular intervals, while the strains of three bands 
filled the air with jazzy echoes of festivity. 

Local automobile dealers whose show rooms fell out- 
side the zone of display lined their new car models along 
the curbings. Wholesale houses rented window spaces 
wherever it was possible to display their line of goods. 
Florists banked their windows with flowers. Public 
utility windows told their story of service. Milady’s 
outfitting establishments displayed clothing in the warm 
Fall colors that fairly brought the rustle of autumn 
leaves to the ears of the spectators. 

For once the man of the family was privileged thor- 
oughly to enjoy his window shopping. It was impos- 
sible for his feminine companion to empty his pocket- 
book by buying; the displays were truly wonderful, and 
not a small part of them were devoted to showing things 
of vital interest to him. Hunting outfits, that new car 


‘the would like to have, the double-breasted suits he had 


read about, all were there. Besides, half the individuals 
crowding the sidewalks to get a look at all the windows 
were men like himself. Window shopping had become 
a legitimate masculine occupation. 


The evening culminated in a street dance. The visit- 
ing Fall breeze remained even for this, biting the bare 
arms of the girls just enough to remind them that the 
clothes displayed would soon have to be purchased. 


Fresno business men were unanimous in _ their 
opinion that the Fall opening gave buying an impetus 
that nothing in previous years had been able to do. They 
are now enthusiastically planning to greet the Spring 
with a similar cooperative celebration in which the 
city’s displaymen hope, by resort to the novel and ex- 
traordinary to surpass their latest accomplishments. 
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Window Display 
Opportunities 





In Charge of Windows, Card Writing and Advertising in Retail Stores 

In Charge of Service That Trims Windows in a Number of Stores 

In Charge of Service That Places Trims in Stores for National Advertisers 
In Charge of Window Display Department for National Advertisers 

In Charge of Window Display Department for Advertising Agency 
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Leo G. Johnson 


Window. 
Display 


Service Work 


Opens Up 
Big New 
Field 
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G. Johnson 





ADVERTISING | 


AUBLRSISS 
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One of Chicago’s Well Known 


Window Display Services Owned 
and Operated by a Koester Graduate 


Mr. Leo G. Johnson, after graduating from the Koester 
School some years ago, pioneered in the Window Display 
Service field in Chicago and today does the Window 
Display Advertising and Card Writing for some of the 
finest stores on the northwest side. 








Corydon’s at 2704 
to 2712 North 
Avenue is one of 
his clients. This 
store with over 
a million dollars 
yearly sales has 
12 big windows, 
one of them 35 
feet long. 





Not only does this service work 


include 


doing window display 


work for a number of local stores, 
but it includes putting in win- 
dow displays for National Adver- 


tisers. 


Many Koester School Graduates 
are now devoting all their time 
to service work and some of them 
have charge of national window 


display campaigns. 


- 











Display Placed for National Advertiser in Chiat 
Stores by Leo G. Johnson Display Service 





The above listing 
shows the five big 
outlets for display 
talent at the present 
time. 


Some few years ago 
the only outlet was 
to be the display 
manager for a retail 
store. 

Now, window display 
is nationally recog- 
nized as one of the 
greatest of advertis- 
ing forces. 

Much talent will be 
needed to fill all the 
big jobs that are now 
developing in all of 
the above listed 
fields. 

This suggests the 
advisability of your 
immediately taking 
a course of study in 
Window Display 
Advertising and 
Card Writing. 


21 Years’ 
Experience 


in teaching these 


* subjects is the record 


of the Koester 

School. 

Thousands of our 

graduates are hold- 

ing the biggest jobs 

in the country. 

Our Year Book Tells 

You All About Our 

Courses 


Write For It 


THE KOESTER 
SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 
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What the Retailer Thinks of Displays 


First Attempt at a Survey Made by W. D. A. A. Discloses Concern 
for Careful Preparation and Installation Service 


HE first attempt to discover the effective- 
ness of present methods of window display 
distribution is reflected in the Window 
Display Advertising Association’s survey 
of retailers conducted by a research com- 

mittee headed by Carl Percy. Created by action of the 

1925 convention, the committee was able to secure a 

fairly representative view of the dealer’s attitude, which 

was presented in its report to the recent convention. 

While the range of inquiry was not great, the results 
are sufficiently illuminating to throw light on a number 
of advertiser’s problems, heretofore grappled in the 
dark. The report summarizes the committee’s findings 
on these mooted issues as follows: 

Waste—It is apparent that grocers do not feel it 
wise to use jobbers for distribution of display material. 

Size—A five-piece display with a center piece as 
large as will go by parcel post and four smaller pieces 
seems to be the best selection. 

Art—Cheap displays prove an expensive economy. 

Paper Trims—Generally they are not acceptable. 

Pulling Life—Windows seem to pull for ten-day 
periods. The indication is that better results are secured 
on merchandise appealing to men when price tickets are 
used. 

Presentation—The display must be as good when 
delivered as it “sounded” when presented by the sales- 
man. 

Requests for Displays—Merchant’s don’t want huge 
gobs of stuff unloaded on them. Many have storage 
facilities; some have difficulty in getting enough good 
material. 

Type of Displays—Pride in the store’s appearance 
governs as largely as profit possibilities. Profit is not 
necessarily a controlling factor. 

Charge for Windows—Don’t pay for windows. 
You'll start something you can’t finish. 

Display Contests—Most advertisers who use con- 
tests do not do it a second time. 





Life—Good display material is apt to be used four 
to six times before it is discarded 


Grocers were particularly insistent that displays be 
put in by the manufacturer’s men or installing agents. 
“Send out men who are trained to do this work,” says 
one dealer. “You will get a good run for your money. 
They get the displays made up in many places where it 
would never be made up unless they were on the ground.” 
“Have your own men put in the display,” says another. 
“Hire good men to do this—not cheap men. Costly per 
window but cheapest in the end.” “Displays don’t last 
long; should be placed in position by manufacturer’s 
sales of displaymen.” “Unless jobber’s or manufac- 
turer’s salesmen put in the display it will not be used.” 
If you deal through jobbers, put your own displays up. 
Advertising sent by mail, 90 per cent destroyed. “Have 
specialty men work the trade-making arrangements to 
have your advertising matter placed, and “Salesmen 
from different jobbing houses have a tendency to dupli- 


cate your advertising work,” were other suggestions. 

In discussing waste and means for avoiding it, emphatic 
disapproval of hit-or-miss methods was stated. “You will 
get best results by placing your advertising direct with the 
retailer,” say the dealers. “In most cases your jobber will 
not take the interest that your organization will. 

“Have wondered if the method some manufacturers use 
of sending display materials only on request wasn’t a good 
plan as anyone sending for materials no doubt would use it. 
The jobbers often send material the dealer doesn’t care to 
use. 

“Most retailers are not expert window trimmers. They 
would like to use good displays, but they do not know how 
to handle-them. They could easily set up good displays if 
they could only be given simple, practical material. They 
do not have the time usually to set up beautiful but intricate 
displays. They like displays that will sell goods, not dis- 
plays that will make. windows pretty, cause much trouble 
and expense and not sell anything. Too many of the dis- 
plays are so artistic they do not arouse desire for the goods. 
Above all, train the distributors to be considerate of the re- 
tailer. Let them have some regard for his feelings in the 
matter. I prefer the practice of distributing material through 
firm representatives. But whoever distributes the material 
can do much to eliminate waste by explaining to the re- 
tailer the benefit coming to him by using material properly. 

“I would say that 90 per cent of the dealers’ helps dis- 
tributed through the jobber are never used in a way they 
were originally intended to be used. Eighty per cent of the 
dealers’ heips that are sent direct to the retailers finds its 
way to the rubbish heap instead of the display window.” 

As to size, both hardware and drug stores show a prefer- 
ence for the large centerpiece and number of smaller pieces. 
The mass of support swings to these forms, although there 
is considerable interest in three panel screens and other 
media. 

Of the first class, the hardware dealers said: 

“The smaller pieces can be used to great advantage, at- 
tracting the eye to the different articles that are used in 
the make-up of the display.” 

“Large center and smaller cards for convenience in ar- 
ranging.” 

“Large and small cards easier displayed may be placed 
in various positions among boxes, etc.” 

“Cards fill up spaces and bring message close to front 
part of window.” 

“Large and small cards are easier to build up to the 
background.” 

The druggists in considering the same type of display 
were equally sure of its superiority. “Gives the window 
a better appearance,” said one; “not so crowded and we can 
call attention -to different points.” 

“Prefer the large centerpiece for the selling message 
and smaller cut-outs to explain the different points of su- 
periority of product.” 

“More flexible to our ideas.” 

“Prefer them on account of narrow windows.” 

“We can use this style to better advantage; afterward 
the large centerpiece can be used inside in a suitable place.” 

“Will fit any window—smaller pieces placed in different 
parts attract the eye. If passerby misses the three panel 
screen he misses the whole window.” 

“Do not approve or use panel screens; they cheapen the 
window]” 

“The large panel screen takes up too much room. Prefer 
small pieces and a number of them.” 


Art is an item of the highest importance, the desire for 
artistic productions being evident, though shaded by in- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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“Recommended to Everyone Interested in Better Displays”’ 


D. Fred Botts, Assistant Manager 


























This Special Background for a Fall and Winter 
Style Show was Produced with a Cutawl 


The demand for background, special fixtures and merchandise displays is becoming more and more 
a tax upon the displayman’s skill and imagination. It is hard for the average worker in this spe- 
cialized line to really produce distinctive results now without the help that such a machine as the 
Cutawl brings to him. The above special background for a Fashion Revue, done with this high- 
speed equipment, proves its application. Its beauty and character demonstrates the value to the 
store of the Cutawl. No matter how simple or intricate your designs may be—you can produce 
them quickly and at a marvelous saving of time and labor by this method. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CUTAWL 











A Wealth of New and Artistic 
Displays Available to You 
Through Cutawl Methods 


D. Fred Botts, Assistant Manager of 
the Hershey Department Store, Her- 
shey, Pa., who designed, and who pvo- 
duced the above background with the 
Cutawl, says: 


“Our handy International COUTAWL 
has been the greatest asset to our de- 
partment and has solved the many 
hundreds of difficulties which most dis- 
playmen have encountered for years. 
That is the executing of clever ideas 
in cut-out work with utmost simplicity 
to the height oi perfection. We have 
used this machine vety hard for about 
four years with most anybody operat- 
ing it from time to time, yet it has 
not shown the least sign of wear. 
This is, indeed, a real asset, because 
since we have made the purchase it 
has not cost us a penny to keep it 
going other than the small amount of 
electric juice it consumes. 

Under separate cover, we are mailing 
a photo of our last fashion show back- 
grounds which will show some neat 
cut-out work.” 

Hershey Department Store, 
Per (Signed) D. Fred Botts. 


PP PPA PAPRADAAAR AAR" 


does the work of a dozen or more extra hands. It is electrically driven. 
It cuts through wallboard, leather, felt, cardboard or tissue with a speed 
and accuracy that is gratifying to everybody who has ever tried to ac- 
complish the same result by hand or by zig saw. And, best of all, it is 
as simple and easy to operate as an ordinary sewing machine. If you 
want to produce outstandingly attractive work of this character and still 
have time left for original creative work, by all means use the Cutawl 
and save yourself the tedious labor and drudgery of hand work. To 
try and get along without its aid is unfair to your future success. 


YOU CAN PROVE YOUR ABILITY TO DO WORK 
OF THIS CHARACTER WITH THE CUTAWL NOW 


(Write for Our 15-Day Trial Offer Today) 


Put the Cutawl to test of actual usage on your regular run of work. Try it out 
on some special display or background you are now planning to produce. Observe 
how quickly and accurately it will do the hard work you have always dreaded to 
undertake to do by hand. You will be delighted with the finished results. Further- 
more, you will agree with hundreds of other Display Experts, that the Cutawl would 
be an economical investment if its cost was double what it is. Write today. ia 
us send you a Cutawl on 15 days’ trial. Simply address 


The International Register Co. 
13 South Throop Street, Chicago 
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Mr. Patton’s Conception of the Chamber of Commerce Building as Center of Energy—Note Wiring at Top of Window 


Windows Extol Merits of Indianapolis 


Chamber of Commerce Drive for Civic Preparedness, Greater 
Population and Industrial Development Echoed in Displays 


HEN a community masses its forces for a 
business drive it immediately wakes up 
to the importance of window space. If 
its leaders have heretofore accepted the 
displayman as a present but inconspicu- 

ous adjunct of merchandising, they are startled with 
the value of his contribution to the municipality’s 
life. 

Propaganda is a term that has come into promi- 
nence but recently, but every promoter has recognized 
in it the most apt expression of his chief requisite 
for success. The windowman is the community’s best 
propagandist, his creations at all times being shaped 
to influence the passer. Style, quality, cheapness, 
desirability and utility are characteristics which his 
work imputes to his showings. His audience ac- 
knowledges his inspiration, concedes his prejudice in 
favor of his employers, and still gives his work re- 
spectful attention because it carries with it not mere 
recitation of facts and allegations, but enacts a drama 


in which his merchandise is extolled by the roles of ° 


his mannequins or the beauty of his drapes. 

The prime movers in community building are 
quick to realize his fitness to advance their cause— 
and equally quick to enlist his aid. From all sections 
of the country come reports of growing dependency 
upon the displayman in Chamber of Commerce cam- 
paigns, and among the latest instances is the drive 
of the Indianapolis chamber. 

Indianapolis is a rapidly growing city, feeding 
upon the resources of the Hoosier state. Rich agri- 
culturally, and important industrially, central Indiana 


finds the capital city a clearing-house for its activity 
and has added to her population by leaps and bounds 
in the last few years. The city has swept far over 
her former boundaries, and in many respects outrun 
her industrial development in the meantime. To 
bring population and industry to a parity is the 
problem with which the civic bodies are now wrestling 
and was the theme of the Chamber of Commerce cam- 
paign staged during the week beginning Septem- 
ber 26. 

In developing publicity for their expansion project 
the chamber’s executives offered prizes to the mer- 
chants installing the most inspiring displays and were 
able, through this incentive and an appeal to civic 
spirit, to secure the cooperation of a number of down- 
ture retailers. 

Foremost in the creations featured by displaymen 
during the week was the window of J. R. Patton, 
display manager for the L. S. Ayres Company, closely 
followed by E. C. Belzer’s display for the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Company and R. L. Pearcy’s artistic 
production for the William H. Block Co. Mr. Pat- 
ton’s work was distinctive, both in conception and 
development. 

A new Chamber of Commerce building had just 
been completed and Mr. Patton made the new struc- 
ture the theme of his window. Producing a fine like- 
ness of the building shown against a blue horizon 
and the city’s familiar skyline, he pictured it as a 
center of energy, radiating electric flashes in various 
directions toward communial objectives depicted in 
the sky in somewhat futuristic effect. One of these 
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was a fleet of airships urging local need for an air 
port, another a picture of a coliseum, sadly needed 
but not yet in prospect. Culture, music, painting, 
and sculpture were symbolized as structural columns 
dying out at the edges. Greater transportation facili- 
ties were urged by sketches of carriers and engines. 
Home building, parks and commercial expansion 
were dramatized through showings of buildings in 
the process of construction, greater industry through 
more factories, religion and education through an 
idealized church and school building. 

To make his presentation more realistic, Mr. Pat- 
ton brought two currents of electricity to the front 
and top of his window, producing a blue flash that 
almost tallied with the color of his pictorial. This 
introduction of electrical display gave a life and 
magnetism to the setting that no still art could have 
produced. 

Mr. Belzer wove into his huge cut-out setting for 
the Indiana Bell the civic importance of his corpora- 
tion, the loyalty of company and employees alike to 
the chamber’s project, and their common interest in 
the city. A map of Indiana formed the center of his 
production, an airplane view of downtown Indianap- 
olis bisecting it horizontally. To right and left were 
panels relating the Bell Company’s contribution to 
industrial progress, on one side appearing a collec- 
tion of views of exchanges, while the other panel was 
devoted to typical telephone scenes around the city. 

In the Block Company’s windows, Mr. Pearcy 
constructed a huge, flower-rimmed plaque in which a 
fitting slogan for the week was outlined. Wax figures 
posed at the sides gave additional interest to the 
“centerpiece, which was as colorful a creation as has 
appeared in these windows recently. 

Charles Mayer Company, a large gift store, in- 
stalled a smaller display, which was a notable pro- 
duction for the type of windows in which it appeared. 
Shallow, adapted only for the showing of small 
wares, it made a favorable impression despite its 
cramped surroundngs. 


Eccentricities of Color in Light 


(Continued from page 16) 
dim all three of them at different amounts you will get all 
the shades that are in the world, and all that there are if 
they are not in the world—you will get everything that there 
is from these three colors, if your three colors are right. 

The unfortunate part is there are two systems of color- 
ing. One is of pigments and one is of light. The primary 
colors of light, since they are all reflected from the same 
spot, are red, green and blue, while in pigments it is the 
subtractive idea and you have red, yellow and blue, so no 
man can print on a newspaper in three color process and get 
by with it in shades exact. In the case of reflected light, 
however, you can. . 

Remember, there is no more color in an object itself than 
radio wavelengths in a radio. It is the same thing, identical 
in lengths, except that the brain takes that wavelength as 
a certain color. You can vary it by more ways than color- 
ing. All substances that absorb all red rays must be black 
under red. All substances that absorb all blue must be 
black under blue, and the same with green. 

Now, then, if our illuminant is the same color as the 
thing it illuminates it will go off the map altogether. When 
we change the light again to another color this block will 
‘ome in‘ dark. You can put the same color on the back- 
ground and get a totally different effect from each of them. 
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Accessories ———7 
for Better Window Displays | || 


















Make Your Window Attractive With 


' Artificial Flowers Glass Shelves Spot Lights 

|] Artificial Fruit Glass Heel Rests Strip Lights ‘ 
Baskets Grass Mats Stix-Wel Glue 
Background Papers Metalline Draping Tinsel Flitter 
Borders Cloth Thumb Tacks ' 
Bilt-Wel Board ' Pedestals Valances ; c 
Birch Bark Strips Papier Mache Velours 
Card Holders Hevelties Velour Papers : 


Price Tickets 


Chenille Roping Plush Vines 1 
q Color Attachments R < Ne Wood Carvings 
, Flood Lights vaha a Wood and Metal 
- Revolving Tables Fixtures 
Foot Lights : Figs , 
Cancion Scenic Paintings Wrought Iron 
Show Cards Stands 4 


Glass Stands 


Send for Christmas Catalogue ' 
New Designs :-: New Suggestions 4 


Doty & Scrimgeour Sales Co., Inc. 


148-152 Duane Street New York 
Phones: Whitehall 2737-2738 


“Everything for Better Window Displays” | 
>— >— ey 


Timberlake Electric Wreath Ring No. 55 


Patent ~ This electric 
Applied for wreath ring is 
of particular in- 
terest to display 
managers and 
store deco- 
rators. The 
ring is easily 
trimmed 
with real 
holly, ever- 
green, rus- 
cus, smilax, 
etc., and al- 
lows a beau- 
tiful trim at 
a moderate cost. 
There is alsoa 
wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the store 
to sell large quantities 
of these rings at Christ- 
mas trimmed with real holly or other material which 
you can have put on it in your own store at a low cost. 


Diameter of ring, 15 inches. When trimmed, outside diame- 
ter about 19 inches. Ring made of heavy gauge, Spee lacquered 
wire with loops for sockets and loop to hold ribbon. Come; 
complete with electric set attached, including eight red mazda 
bulbs, eight and one-half feet extension cord and attachment 
plug. Packed one dozen to carton. 

Net price, No. 55—15”—$18 Doz., f.0.b. Jackson, Mich. 
Net price, No. 55—26”—$2.50 Ea., f.0.b. Jackson, Mich. 

No. 55—26 inches, has double ring, a 26-inch ring with a 24- 
inch ring inside, and 8 red mazda bulbs. Makes 30-inch wreath 
when trimmed for store use. Packed four to carton. 

No. 50—19 inches, completely trimmed with beautiful imita- 
tion holly, red berries, red satin ribbon, we quote at $39.00 per 
dozen, net. 

If you want these your order should be placed at once. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
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When the Light Trim is Dangerous 


The Displayman’s Anxiety to Secure Simplicity Threatens to Make 
the Background More Attractive Than His Merchandise 


By EDWARD DAUGHRILL TUBBS 
Display Manager, The Rieke Co., Paducah, Ky. 


OST of the windows rated as good today 
are lightly trimmed. This is the result of 
the idea that simplicity has pulling power. 
However, too much of this simplicity lacks 
genuineness, and often loses its power in 

the displayman’s over-anxiety to accomplish his aim. 
A single dress, a hat and a few accessories do not neces- 
sarily gain notice nor arouse a desire for possession 
from the window shopper ; too often the effect is made 
heavy and over-elaborate by the too-ornate background 
and setting. There is a danger, and a real one, that the 
backgrounds in vogue today may cease to be back- 
grounds—that they may become, instead, things of art, 
more to be admired and noticed than the merchandise 
they set off. 


Before a single background more merchandise can 
be displayed and to better advantage. Six, instead of 
two, dresses may be used and yet present a strong ap- 
peal as a group, each garment retaining a strong indi- 
viduality. Piece goods in blending shades may be com- 
bined in one drape, each enhancing rather than detract- 
ing from the remainder. Thus three drapes may show 
six or nine pieces of material and yet develop an appeal 
far greater than could be gained through the elaborate 
simplicity of a single drape. 

The displayman in the smaller cities cannot create 
the windows his metropolitan brother shows from day 
to day. He has neither the windows, the fixtures nor 





A Showing of Dresses Portraying Mr. Tubbs’ Style 


the enormous stocks upon which to draw. However, to 
him is due the credit for the effects gained with more 
limited means. If he is blessed with a true sense of 
color harmony, he has nothing to fear, for color, rightly 
used, is the foundation of all good display. The same 
avenues of information with regard to the application 
of advertising principles to his trims can be followed, 
the same close tie-up with store advertising, and the 
careful watch of current events and current needs which 
produce buying appeal can be maintained. 

If we paint with our merchandise a picture of beau- 
tiful color ; if we keep the whole presentation genuinely 
simple in effect, then our displays will gain in effective- 
ness, we will not be likely to run over our appropriation, 
and sales are sure to result. 





Mr. Tubbs Has Been Singularly Successful With Yard Goods—This Window Reveals His Use of Fixtures and Forms 
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Flood or Spot 
Lights Com- 
plete With 

Six Color 


Gelatines 


$7.50 


172 Atlantic Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Klee Display 
Fixture Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


Igy 








Not the Only, 
But the . Best 


Fixtures 


Made 


Write for Catalog 
With Prices 




























Peerless Silk Plush 











National Display Fabric Co. 


“Silk Plush of National Reputation”’ 


Prepare for an Early Fall Opening! 
7 West Third Street 


New York City 
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FOR MERCHANTS — DLSPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


SERVICE 


BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 


latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 


If you do not 


find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 


letter. 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


If we do not have the information you want 


Aval yourself of our 


incomparable service facilities without cost or obl.ga- 


tion, 


_] Air Brushes 

C] Animated Signs 

_] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

(7 Artificial Flowers 

C) Artificial Snow 

CL] Art Screens 

0 Art Studies 

C) Backgrounds 

C1) Background Coverings 

C1) Books on Cardwriting 

C] Books on Display 

() Books on Draping 

[) Booths and Floats 

C] Brushes and Pens 

() Cabinets—Revolving 

C] Card & Mat Board 

(] Card Writers’ Materials 


([] Cash Carriers 

([] Chairs and Seats 

[] Color Lighting 

[] Counters and Shelving 

[] Crepe Papers 

C] Decaleomania 

[] Decorative Papers 

() Display Furniture 

C1) Display Forms 

[] Display Racks 

C] Dividers—Show 
Window 

1) Drawings and Paintings 

CL] Drawing Boards 

(J Exhibit Displays 

(1) Fabrics and Trimmings 

L) Fixtures 

C) Flags and Banners 


ww ~~ 


_]) Hammers—Window 

LC] Lamp Coloring 

CL] Lithographed Displays 
1) Lighting and Equipment 
(] Natural Foliage 

L) Pageants and Exhibits 


C) Papier 


Mache 


Specialties 
(] Plaques (Window) 


C) Plastic 


and Composi- 


tion Pieces 
[] Plushes and Velours 
(] Price Cards and Tickets 
[] Price Ticket Holders 
C] Reflectors 
L} Revolving Display 
Tables 
0 Screens (Background) 
_] Socks—Window 
C] Show Cards 
L] Show Card Schools 
C] Show Card Service 
C] Show Card Supplies 


[] Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
[] Do You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 


L] Show Cases 

|} Show Case Lighting 

C1) Signs and Card Holders 

C] Signs—Brass and 
Bronze 

C1] Signs—Electric 

_] Signs—Wood Letter 

CL) Stencil Outfits 

[] Stock Posters 

C1] Store Designing 

(] Store Fronts 

L] Time Switches 

() Valances 

[] Wall Board 

(] Wax Forms and Figures 

(1) Wickerware Specialties 

_] Window Display Service 

[] Window Drapes 

CL] Window Lighting 

L] Window Shades 

(] Window Trimming 
Schools 

[1] Wood Carvings 


Mail to 
THE DISPLAY WORLD 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Kewpies, Apple Blossoms and Bluebirds Are Factors of This Decorative Panel for a Child’s Piano Designed by Mr. MacLeod 


_A Different Type of Display Service 


Real Windows, Not Mere Fabrications of Board and Paper, Are 
Products of O. C. MacLeod’s Unusual New York Studio 


EALIZATION since 1924 of the necessity 
for coordinating window display with na- 
tional advertising has caused widespread 
extension and elaboration of display organ- 
ization by manufacturers. As a conse- 

quence display servite bodies have sprung into existence 
with surprising alacrity, their numbers increasing as the 
scope of the manufacturer’s efforts expanded. Few of 
them have pretended to offer their patrons more than 
ability to neatly install the display material which the 
client furnished, and those which have classed them- 
selves as window counselors have been conspicuously 
rare. 

Of this handful, the majority have confined their 
efforts to assistance in creation of lithographed material 
which could be used in the smaller shops. Their pio- 
neer activity soon developed the necessity for greater 
concentration on genuine display as opposed to pub- 
licity in the display window, and, with the tide of 
opinion among manufacturers swinging toward produc- 
tion of ornate traveling installations and provision of 
finished ideas on window trims for their dealers, a new 
type of service became 
timely. 





Such is that offered 
by the MacLeod Stu- 
dios, of New York, 
headed by O. C. Mac- 
Leod, who five years 
ago began designing 
and building model 
window displays for 
national manufactur- 
ers. These are not frail 
fabrications of card- 
board and crepe paper, 
but elaborate produc- 
tions with rich hang- 
ings, backgrounds and 
panels, in which the 
most effective fixtures 
are used to embellish 
the featured product. 





An Example of MacLeod’s Beauty Shop Trims 


In some instances the material employed is sold out- 
right to the client, but more frequently the wigdow is 
photographed and_ reproductions broadcast “among 
dealers as an incentive for proper handling of their 
displays. 

MacLeod Studios maintain several departments, 
among which are a decorating group, which sketches 
and estimates decorations for banquets, dinners and 
dances at hotels, clubs and other public places ; a design- 
ing department, which produces “master window dis- 
plays” for manufacturers of wares ranging from bath- 
ing suits to wall paper. Shoes, carpets, corsets, dresses, 
furs, hosiery, millinery and silks come within this scope, 
and toilet requisites, perfumes and jewelry have also 
been exploited. Furniture, phonographs, pianos, radia- 
tors, refrigerators and rugs have been featured. Then 
there is a window trimming department, which serves 
a wide variety of retail shops, about seventy houses 
being clients of this unit. 

Among the manufacturers who have employed the 
studio’s counsel service have been such representative 
firms as; Bourjois, Inc.; L’Oreal, Inc.; Leigh Chemist, 
Inc.; House of the 
Tre-Jur; George W. 
Luft Co., Inc.; Prod- 
uits Nina; James Mc- 
Donald; Inecto, Inc.; 
Jean Jardeau, Inc.; 
Repetti, Inc.; Lido 
Hosiery Co.,  Inc.; 
Vybry, Inc., Paris, 
France ; Rimmel, Inc., 
Paris, France; Indra 
Pearl Co., Inc., “Omar 
Pearls;” Hardman, 
Peck, & Co., pianos; 
Terminal Beauty Sa- 
lons; Maie Hartwell 
Beauty Salon; Helen 
Saunders Beauty Sa- 
lon; Vanite Beauty 
Salon; Chalook Beau- 
ty Salon; Salon Tecla, 
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Inc., Priscilla Perfume Shop, as well as. others. 

O. C. MacLeod, who is the principal figure in the 
organization, has had a long and varied career in dis- 
play. Beginning his work in Brooklyn as a department 
store display-assistant, he subsequently went to Pitts- 
burgh as display manager of James McCreery & Co. 
He then branched off into the specialty field, installing 
a display department for Park & Tilford, where he was 
in charge of wholesale and retail display. The company 
at that time had a staff of field men covering 3,000 
windows in the East and extending its service to dealers 
from coast to coast. Another staff had charge of the 
company’s five stores in Manhattan. MacLeod became 
the directing genius of these groups, and in his work 
there acquired the knowledge of drug and pharmacal 
display which has enabled him to bring his own studios 
to the front in these fields. About five years ago he 
cut loose from former affiliations and established Mac- 
Leod Studios, offering on a professional basis the same 


type of service rendered the stores and dealers of the 


Park & Tilford organization. 

As the designer of singularly attractive windows, 
backgrounds and stock panels, and the originator of a 
very necessary type of display visualization, MacLeod 
is a rising figure in the realm of window advertising. 





TRANS-LUX AUTOMATIC DAYLOGRAPH 

The Daylograph, newest of display 
advertising machines, promises to set 
new standards for this type of dis- 
play. Produced by the Trans-Lux 
Daylight Picture Screen Corporation, 
New York City, makers of the Trans- 
Lux Movie Ticker. in use in the 
New York Stock Exchange and the 
principal exchanges and _ brokerage 
houses of the United States and Can- 
ada, this machine projects a series of 
seventeen colored picture posters on 
a patented screen framed in its face. 
These are fully visible in daylight (a 
feature of the Trans-Lux patented 
daylight screen) and from wide angles. 

Special slides are used, tinted or 
hand-colored as desired, the colors of 
the original copy being faithfully 
transferred. Illustrations may be 
adapted from old copy. The new 
projection, system and screen enhance 
the color attractiveness. 

Altogether the Daylograph is a 
carefully developed, finished product, 
supplying an advertising service in the 
most approved fashion. The machine is simple, and is being 
put out on a guaranteed full-time operation rental basis, being 
serviced by the regular Trans-Lux service staff, which is also 
handling the movie ticker. 








WINNERS IN ESTERBROOK PEN CONTEST 

Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., Camden, N. J., announce the 
winners for their annual card writing contest held in con- 
nection with I. A. D. M. conventions, as follows: 

First Prize—Harold Simpson, David Spencer, Ltd. Na- 
naimo, Canada. 

Second Prize—A. P. Gwynn, Greentree’s, Richmond, Va. 

Special Prize—B. A. Pierson, Linton, Ind. 

Honorable Mention—A. L. Meadows, Washer Bros., Ft. 
Worth, Texas, and C. Walter Johnson, Dixon-Ives Co., Or- 
lando, Fla. 

These contests bring out keen competition among some 
of the best card writers in the country, and better show 
cards is the result of their influénce among the lesser lights 
in the card writing profession. 
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mannequins Sieéel 


Salon des artiste 
décorateurs. 

Gown from Worth 
presented on a 
Siege! mannequin. 


Illustrations sent on request. 


International Clearing House 
of New York, Inc. - 


303 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Distributors for U.S. A. 
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How to Show the Greeting Card 


These Little Profit Makers Seem Difficult to Display in Quantity 





at First Glance 


Forethought Wipes Out Obstacles 


By ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 
Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


ERHAPS no line of merchandise is more 
difficult to use in displays than greeting 
cards, and yet there is no other that is 
more easily sold if properly displayed. 
The enormous growth of this business in 

the last fifteen years was not brought about by hook 
or crook, and yet for ten years merchants treated 
their card lines as necessary evils and in most cases 
cards were relegated to.the most unattractive corner 
of the store. What is more, the stock was hidden 
away in boxes or drawers, although scant show case 
displays were seen here and there. Seldom, if ever, 
was an entire window devoted to the exploitation of 
the “Scatter Sunshine” commodity, all this notwith- 
standing the fact that cards are of first rank as profit 
producers. 

Then came the gradual awakening. With the 
faith shown in the industry by the Greeting Card 
Association’s national advertising campaign and the 
wide distribution of well worked-out selling helps, 
dealers began to see the light. Dust was brushed 
away, displays of cards the year round were inau- 





gurated, and window space was devoted to cards; in 
many cases dealers kept a showing of cards in the 
windows at all times. Results may be attributed 
entirely to the advertising campaign, but, at any rate, 
the card business has grown by leaps and bounds 
until today we see not only entire windows filled 
with cards, but long racks of cards inside the store, 
so arranged that customers may read them without 
having to pick them up. This arrangement is not 


- crowded in only during the Christmas and Easter 


seasons, but is a permanent display of quick turnover 
merchandise. Five and six turnovers are a common 
occurrence in everyday selling cards. 

But the average dealer has not as yet grasped the 
secret of true window display. He piles his windows 
full of cards and perhaps by mass display wins a 
certain amount of business. The man who perceives 
the possibilities in cards places his unusual cards 
close to the glass where their beauty may be recog- 
nized and the ever-important “sentiment” can be 
easily read. ' 


(Continued on page 55) 


Demonstrating the Proper Mode of Displaying a Ma_s oc Uards Legibly and Artistically Without Crowding 
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EF IDEA 


Yes, free as air—but positively invaluable to folks 
interested in EVERLASTINGLY BEAUTIFUL win- 
dow signs. 






It will be a pleasure to draw upon our experience 
in this field, covering a period of 44 years, for sug- 
gestions that will assist you in the proper advertising 
of, your merchandise. 





Upon request we will gladly submit ideas for cast bronze or composition metal signs, name plates, card 
holders, frames, etc.—whether you need one or as many as one thousand. 


BRONZE BUSINESS BOOSTERS 


Newman Bronze Signs are the first choice 
of d-splay managers and national advertisers BULLETIN BOARDS AND DIRECTORIES ; 


the world over. : : 
: ; with removable letters and either brass or 
From pattern to packing case they receive the 
same treatment at the hands of true artisans bronze frames. Dozens of styles. 


as the finest piece of jewelry. “NEWMANCO” BRASS RAILINGS 

= i tga ah goer —built extra sturdy to weather hard knocks and 
dow signs and the free ideas for mediums that the ravages of Time. 
will boost your business. 














Representatives Wanted Everywhere Display Services: Write for Discounts { 
THE NEWMAN MANUFACTURING CO. , 
Founded in 1882 420 ELM ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO |; 





PISS 








Special Line of Display Fixtures at Lowest Prices 


SHOE STANDS aA he 
12”, 18” or 24” High, $1.50 Each : x 
COLLAR STANDS 
12”, 18” or 24” High, $1.00 Each: 
SHIRT STANDS 
12”, 18” or 24” High, $1.25 Each 
TEE STANDS 
12”, 18” or 24” High, $1.00 Each 


Finishes for immediate delivery: Walnut, 
Natural or Mahogany 
Prices F. O. B. Pittsburgh 


These fixtures made of hard wood and guaranteed. 


COHEN & NATHAN COMPANY 
1107 FIFTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 



































HyYDOL PLUSH 


Wiindotrim Fabrics Co. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED? 
Order Now for Fall Delivery 


PLUSHES VELOURS . SILKS... - 
METALLIC CLOTH HEAR TSTONE FLOOR CLOTH 


36 East 21st Street New York City 
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Assuring the Window Pulling Power 


Analyze Your Class of Trade—Think Over Again the Advantages 
of Your Locatton—Then Follow the Calendar 


By J. A. MacNEILL 


Sales Manager, Hewes & 


T the present time we are in the midst of 
what is popularly known as the “jazz 
age.” People think, act and'read much 
differently thari they did ten or fifteen 
years ago. All advertising, to be suc- 

cessful, must be prepared with this is mind. A glance 
through any of our modern magazines will find that, 
with the exception of technical industries, most copy. 
is being prepared with the idea of getting the atten- 
tion of him who “runs and reads.” By the same 
token buying is done on a far different scale than it 
used to be. I can remember when men paid a semi- 
annual or perhaps a quarterly visit to their haber- 
dasher and stocked up with everything necessary for 
the season, also to their shoe men, and so on. Now- 
a-days this has all changed, referring particularly to 
our line, and I think the same holds true with many 
others. People are buying their wants more spon- 
taneously than before through reminder advertise- 
ments in newspapers which, after all, is but sugges- 
tion. And where can the art of suggestion be prac- 
ticed more beneficially than through the medium of 
display windows? Ask any storekeeper today who is 
observant and he will tell you that, with some excep- 
tions, he has not what he calls a regular trade. People 
from outside his acquaintance and outside his com- 
munity will be attracted into his store by what he has 
in the window and will buy it and possibly will buy 
something else with it. 

Hence, the value of the most important factor in 
window display which, to my mind, is that of atten-’ 
tion. There are many ways of getting attention, of 
course, but from our observation one of the surest 
ways not to get it is to have a lack of homogenity in 
the window. Windows full of polyglot merchandise, 
no matter how good, fail to draw people with the 
same consistency as those that are simple and whose 
appeal is always on one, and only one, class of goods. 

In a display contest which we conducted in 1925, 
we sent everybody who took part a questionnaire. 
Among other questions we asked regarding the in- 
crease in business in Spur Ties during the period of 
the display over normal weeks, and also asked whether 
any noticeable increase of business in other lines in 
the store was observed that week and which could not 
be traced to anything else but the display of Spur 
Ties. The answers received were very illuminating. 
On figuring the thing out from several hundred re- 
plies, we found the average increase in our own 
product to be about 90 per cent, which; of course, was 
satisfactory to both us and the trade; but even more 
satisfactory to the trade was the fact that about 80 
per cent of them reported distinctly noticeable gains 


Potter, Boston, Mass. 


in other merchandise sales during the same week, 


_ without any inducement excepting the suggestion of 


buying more, more to the customer who was drawn in 
through the “Spur” window. 

The average display window of today is far su- 
perior to that of a few years ago. Unfortunately, all 
of the display managers have stepped forward. 

There is scarcely any difference in the appearance 
of the display windows of stores in Los Angeles, Cal., 
Providence, R. I., Kalamazoo, Mich., Pittsfield, Mass., 
Toledo, Ohio, Corning, N. Y., and Denver, Colo. For 
proof of that remember this: stores in these seven 
cities, selling men’s wear, each won a ‘prize in a win- 
dow contest conducted. by Hewes & Potter. 

The fact that a great step forward has been made 
is gratifying to every man in the display field. The 
fact that the same degree of progress has been made 
from California to Maine, from Minnesota to Texas, 
is very gratifying to everyone. The fact that uniform 
progress has been made is disturbing. 

Look into the windows of men’s wear stores; take 
away the name plates and the windows of a Fifth 
Avenue shop can be transported to Kalamazoo or 
Pittsfield and you will not know the difference. 

Is there any remedy for this unfortunate situa- 
tion? Have the display managers of Fifth Avenue and 
Madison Avenue in New York found a remedy? Is 
the remedy to be found in the uniform excellence of 
window displays in California and the Pacific Coast? 
No! The remedy is to be found in the minds of the 
men who own, manage, operate and work in these 
stores. The remedy lies in originality. 


One of the best ways to get away from monotony is the 
calendar budget. It is possibly true that in the average small 
store less attention is given to advertising than to hiring and 
firing a messenger or delivery boy. 

Analyze your class of trade. Think over again the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of your location in the city. Look 
at the merchandise in your store. What sells best? What 
offers the greatest opportunity for expansion? Remember 
that there are four seasons, twelve months, and at least fifteen 
national holidays, or “days.” 

Beginning at New Year’s Day, you have following that, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Easter, St. Patrick’s Day, Memorial Day, Mothers’ Day, 
Fathers’ Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, not to mention Columbus Day and Armistice Day. 

In addition to these are local holidays, such as “Buy in 
Gopher Prairie Week,” State Fair Week, and all of those 
annual days, weks and occasions that are normal in the life 
of every community. 

Then, too, you have Winter Sports, Vacation, Commence- 
ment, Going Back to School, the annual big football game, 
the opening of the baseball season, which are annual, or at 
least semi-permanent. 


And still more, take the newspapers. At almost any 


season of the year the newspapers are full of some certain 
theme. At any moment there is a big divorce case, a murder 
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trial, a bandit search, a prohibition scandal, or, to think of 
a more pleasant if more gruesome subject, there is always 
a chance to capitalize upon the digging up of a King Tut- 
ankhamen, the flight from Alaska to the Pole, or the dog 
team rescue of Nome, Alaska. 

The point is this: that in a few moments we have listed 
at least forty-four suggestions for special window displays, 
which are timely and much more interesting than a mere 
display of merchandise. 

Do you change your windows weekly? Then you will 
want at least eighteen more suggestions.. Here they are: 

Build specific windows around your merchandise. What 
do you sell? Shirts? There are two or three windows. 
Specialize on dress shirts—then on negligee collar band 
shirts, and then on collar attached shirts. Try a collar win- 
dow. See what a sock window will do for you. Underwear 
can be made up into a stunt window—if you will follow the 
cue of some of the women’s underwear windows that are re- 
produced i nthe trade magazines—and add a touch of humor 
to it. You can more than afford to give your window over to 
one particular item in your store; in fact, in these highly 
competitive days you can not afford not to. 

Here’s the living proof of that: Men’s wear stores of all 
sizes, clothing stores, and even the big, monster department 
stores have given full windows to a display of one of the 
lowest priced—but fastest turning—items in the store, Spur 
Ties. What happened? 

Here are a few quotations: “It stopped everyone who 
passed—a real selling display; we were swamped with sales,” 
from Los Angeles; “This display sold seven dozen ties in two 
hours,” from Youngstown, Ohio; “Sold more Spur Ties in a 
week than in the previous seven months”; “The only trouble 
was that we didn’t have enough ties”; We sold twelve times 
as many ties as ever before”; Funny thing about this Spur 
Tie Week was the way our shirt sales boomed.” 

Here is the point: Everybody knows that you sell shrts, 
ties, collars, underwear and sox. Everybody does not know 
that you are selling “Genuine Spring-Bok, double distilled, 
imported shirts, made of pure, hand-picked silk from bottle 
nursed silk worms, with every seam sealed and every button 
riveted.” This is exaggerated, but it illustrates the point. 
A window properly dressed and properly designed can tell 
more about any certain definite product in one week than a 
lifetime of ordinary store selling. 


Windows Mirror Hoosier Life 
(Continued from page 11) 


these districts. Photographs and engravings of the 
original displays have proved helpful in obtaining 
publicity, the news value of the “Know Indiana’’ 
series, in which the principal Hoosier cities were ex- 
ploited, being particularly apparent. 

The ferns that once graced the company’s In- 
dianapolis windows filled a void that display has 
proved valuable. Indiana Bell service has been 
dramatized and visualized, and the Indiana Bell Com- 
pany has been established as a virile and enthusiastic 
spokesman of Indiana progress. Friendly contact 
with thousands of patrons, full appreciation of its 
efforts, and steady advancement in the good-will of 
the Hoosier folk are among the gains already noted. 
Tannehill’s creed apparently works well in practice, 
and Wellbaum and the Indiana Bell are pioneers in 
proving it. 





SCINTILLATING DISPLAY FABRIC INTRODUCED 

Di-Men-Teen is the name of new fabric with the sparkling 
effect of diamonds and jewels that brings a dazzling touch 
to display windows particularly when used with reflectors 
that has been produced by the Mendelsohn Textile Co., New 
York City. Several Broadway productions are now using 
this scintillating drape. 
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Hundreds of Tested 
Window Selling Plans 


Compiled and _ described 
clearly by William Nelson 
Taft, Editor Retail Ledger 


You know. the power of your 
windows. No need for ar- 
guing about that. Every keen 
merchant knows. 


William Nelson Taft, au- 
thor of this real handbook of 
window merchandising, has 
been in a position for years 
to observe and glean the best 
ideas and plans from a wide 
variety of retail enterprises. 
Taft is a true business re- 
porter. In this practical trea- 
tise, he does not content him- 
self with mere observations— 
important as his editorial po- 
sition is. He tells the “how” 
as well as the “why.” With 
a wealth of illustrations, dia- 
grams, experiences and figures 
he shows how hundreds of 
successful methods have been 
carried out in making displays 
of all kinds attract and pro- 
duce. Any one of these ideas 
might well be worth the price 
of the volume. 


Here Are the 
Chapter Headings 


I. The Eyes (and more) of the Store. 
II. What Is a Window Worth? 
III. The 12 Most Important Points of a 
Window. 
lV. Classification of Window Displays. 
V. Tying the Window to the News... 
VI. The Effective Use of Dealer Helps. 
VII. The Value of Motion. 
VIII. The Use of Color in the Windows. 


HANDBOOK 
_OF 

WINDOW 

DISPLAY 
TAPT 


$5. Net rostyaid 
IX. The Use of Window and XV1. Window with Relation to 


Price Cards Store Entrance. 
X. The Preparation of Win- XVII. How the Window Should 


dow and Price Cards. Be Lighted. 
XI. Window Backgrounds. XVIII. The Effect of Light on 
XII. The Selection and Care ot the Sales Power of a 
Wax Figures and Other Window. 
Accessories. XIX. The Lighting of Small 


XIII. Draperies. Store Windows and Stores. 


XIV. The Use of Real and Arti- XX. System in Connection 
ficial Flowers and Foliage. with Window Work. 
XV. The Window in Connec- XXI. How to Dress Prize Win- 
tion with the Store ning Windows. 


Front. XXII. Interior Displays. 
Judge for yourself. We gladly send the book for ten 
days’ free examination. We are sure that when you 
examine it at your leisure you will conclude that it 
will add many dollars to the business-producing 
power of your displays. But if you don’t think so, all 
you have to do is to return the volume for credit. 
No obligation whatever in asking to see it. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





' 
rT 
. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. , 
4 _ Send me for ten days’ free examination Taft’s HANDBOOK OF 8 
4 WINDOW DISPLAY, $5. I agree to return the book, postpaid, ' 
g in ten days or to rem.t for it then. ; 
iy a 
g Name 5 
7 Home Address ; a 
‘ 4 
: City ; State 4 
a Position ; 
. Name of Company.... Shae teat cakes 4 
i 
A (Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and Canada 8 
: only.) D.W. 11-1-26 § 
(SSeS SS SOS BSS eRe wes eee eS 
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British Convention Makes History 


Delegates Attack Problems in Thorough Fashion and Produce a 
Series of Interesting Contributions to Display Annals 


ECISION to meet at Leicester next year 

following tender of the invitation of the 

Leicester Display Men’s Association was 

the concluding feature. of the British 

Association of Display Men’s second na- 

tional convention held at Oxford, September 6 and 

successive days. Only a skeleton of the convention 

program was obtainable when going to press in Sep- 

tember and the detailed account by correspondence 

arrived too late for inclusion in the October num- 

ser. For the day by day report of proceedings we 

are indebted to Richard Harman, editor of “Display,” 

leading British display publication and organ of the 
British Association. 

“The opening ceremony will long be remem- 
bered,” Mr. Harman writes. “Punctually at one 
o'clock, Stanley Brooke, the chairman, arrived, to- 
gether with the mayor and mayoress of Oxford and 
Sir Michael Sadler. The importance of the occasion 
and its solemnity was emphasized by a prayer from 
the Reverend and Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Oxford, which was followed by the singing of 
‘Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow.’ Mr. 
Haggett, a delegate from Wales, accompanied on the 
college organ. 

“After a well-served lunch and the toast to the 
king, the convention was welcomed on behalf of the 
ancient city by the mayor. 

“Mr. Brooke, who.is president of the Oxford and 





District Display Association, welcomed the delegates 
in the name of his organization and expressed his 
hope that the meeting would contribute largely to 


advancement of ‘good display.’ 

“The first demonstration was provided by Jack Wilson, 
display manager of Derry and Toms, Ltd., London, assisted 
by Messrs. Stevens & Coppen. ‘Imagination’ was the sub- 
ject. Following the adress, a number of complete schemes 
were staged in a reduced size dummy window. Mr. Wilson 
showed how imagination can be put to use in handling divers 
subjects. At one time he said, window display took the 
form of symbolization for the benefit of those who could not 
read. In those days bottled fiuids,’for instance, showed the 
trade of the apothecary, and tobacco the business of the to- 
bacconist, and from such a simple beginning window display 
had developed until no artistry could be spared in_ its 
achievement, although a few years ago window display was 
considered an unnecessary evil. 

“The first was a scheme for blue and white ‘rubber tiling,’ 
and, as in every case, it was complete to floor, backcloth, 
side pieces, show cards and cut-out figures. <A reception 
room of a hospital was shown, clean and spotless, with the 
floor of the ‘rubber tiling.’ 

“The next was a scheme for an insurance company and 
it depicted a terrible accident. Mr. Wilson said at the mo- 
ment this was for a business which did not use display, but 
the day would undoubtedly come when even insurance con- 
cerns would increase their business by this method. 

“Another brilliant idea was for a bank and depicted a 
scene of a desert island, with the Jolly Roger hoisted and a 
cutlass illustrating the days of piracy. A show card said, 
‘No Need to Hoard Your Money; This Bank Will Safeguard 
Your Account.’ 

“For telephones, too, a scheme was presented, the theme 
being that a telephone should be ‘at the back of every home.’ 


Smiling for the Photographer—Delegates to the British Convention at Oxford Grouped in Entrance of Historic College 
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A small model house was shown with a telephone above it. 
Other schemes were for ‘Drummer Dyes,’ ‘Gramophone Rec- 
ords,’ ‘Yale Locks,’ ‘Kiddies’ Cycles’ and ‘A Japanese Old- 
World Garden.’ 

“On Monday evening, A. A. Jackman showed how to 
‘Illustrate Color in a Paint Display.’ He explained that 
color should naturally be the predominating feature in a dis- 
play of this kind. This was done by the aid of three panels 
with tubes of crepe paper all in perfect color gradation and 
radiating from a paint on the panel. An impression of pour- 
ing paint was given by bending a piece of broad zinc painted 
the right color and glazed, and inserting it in the mouth of 
a tin lying on its side. 

“After dinner, D. FE. Lewis, display manager, Wm. Hill, 
Ltd., Hove, gave a remarkably clever demonstration of 
figured draping. He worked with incredible speed, and a 
wonderful sureness of touch. His creations met with much 
applause, and included jumper suit, winter coat, evening 
gown, evening cloak (this being especially good). He finished 
with a bridal drape—a very popular item. Mr. Lewis told 
his audience that his firm had found that figure draping was 
a big factor in selling piece goods. It was always noticed 
that when a figure was draped in a window the material used 
always sold quickly—or exceeded the sales of any other 
materials. 

“H. S. North, sales manager, Macfarlane Lang & Co., 
Ltd., followed with a lantern lecture on ‘Production and 
Selling Ideas.’ 

“The whole of the Tuesday morning session was arranged 
by Portsmouth Display Association, and the first item was 
a lecture ‘Advertising Allied to Window Display.’ Mr. Eng- 
land, late advertising manager, Handley, Ltd., was unable 
to be present, but a paper. he had prepared was read by 
C. H. Steel. Emphasis was laid on the fact that the two 
departments must cooperate, more especially in making a bid 
for a special trade,.such as school outfitting, sports seasons 
and others. A lively discussion followed, in which E. C. 
Barnacle, advertising manager, Wolsey, Ltd., and F. Trott, 
display manager of the same firm, took part. 

“A. R. Garrett, display manager, Handley’s, Ltd., demon- 
strated lace. He described old-time methods and compared 
them with those of the present day. To better illustrate this 
he mentioned that in the first lace window he dressed he 
stuck 500 tabs on the glass. His idea of a modern lace dis- 
play was shown in the dummy window. An attractive center- 
piece was formed of a cut-out of a peacock, draped with 
lace. The tail was formed by stretching out pieces of lace 
from the body to the floor. Photographs of other excellent 
lace windows were handed round among the audience. 

“Alfred Burgess gave an inspiring address, taking the 
word display as the basis of his talk. He took the letters 
as follows: D for decoration, I for information, S for sug- 
gestion, P for personality, L for lighting, A for attraction 
and Y for yourself—the personal touch. He expounded these 
points very ably, and his talk was much appreciated by the 
audience. 

“Mr. Privett, Portsmouth Gas Co., said he should like 
to see more men from the hardware and similar trades in 
the ranks of the display associations. Speaking of his own 
type of goods, gas apparatus, gas cookers and fires, he said 
they could do much by showing the service offered. He 
had even gone so far as to put ina display which was entirely 
without a gas appliance of any kind. However, whether their 
task was concerned with sales or service, they must always 
bear in mind the well-tried saying: ‘Display your goods so 
that others will desire to possess them.’ Personally he fa- 
vored as little as possible in the window, and cards with 
good ‘selling talk.’ Speaking of ideas, the lecturer suggested 
that displaymen should jot them down in a notebook when- 
ever they occurred to the mind. Topical events gave much 
scope to displaymen. One sample of a topical display in 
connection with the general strike was shown. A large cut- 
out of a housewife’s hands holding a box of matches was 
shown. The words underneath said, ‘Avoid All Strikes Ex- 
cept One; the Striking of a Match is the Only Labor Re- 
quired to Light a Gas Stove.’ ~ 
“Mr. Privett also told of a chemist who practiced a little 


(Continued on page 37) 
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BABY HERCULES 


—~SPOT AND FLOOD—. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE DISPLAY MAN 


HUMB screw at bot- 

tom for focusing has 
a 3-inch range of adjust- 
ment. The entire front 
containing the lens is 
telescopic, allowing a 
further adjustment of 2 
inches, This enables the 
focusing from a 2-foot 
spot to a 10-foot spot at 
a 10-foot range. 


The front is removable for flood lighting. 


Spring clips are provided to hold color frame when 
used either -as a spot or flood light. 


It contains a 334-inch spherical reflector and has 
a 5-inch imported condensing lens. 




















Complete as shown $ 50 


with three color gelatines 
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DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY 


inc 
334 WEST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 














If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a camplete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $2.00 per year, 
less than 17 cents per copy. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 


192 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


City Df Bae eA a AR State.. 


IMPORT. ANT Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- 
tional for Canadian and foreign orders. 
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There’s a Quality Note in the Carton 


Nothing Equals the Colorful and Evye-Arresting Package as a 
Means of Inspiring Consumer Interest and Confidence 


By EDWIN O. TINSLEY 


Manager, Division of Design, Robert Gaur Co., New York City 


HE sales manager lined up, several com- 
petitors’ packages on the president’s desk— 
then stood the firm’s own packages beside 
them. ‘Here’s one reason we aren’t sell- 
ing more!” he announced. It was true— 

the competitors’ containers flashed out with startling 
force; their own were cold and ineffective. The two 
groups told their own story. 

Never has package design played so large a part in 
making sales as it does today—and never have so many 
manufacturers realized its vital importance. 

Think for a moment of the success of the National 


Biscuit Company, who were one of the pioneers in pack- ~ 


aging biscuits. Before that time the crackers sold in 
bulk were an annoyance to the dealer, who had to weigh 
them up in paper bags, and, because of the way they 
were carried, were not always crisp and fresh. Then, 
too, the housewife was dubious as to the kind. of 
cracker she was getting. Nowadays, for a few cents, 
you can obtain a well put up package of crackers with 
the assurance of cleanliness, correct weight, freshness, 
and the backing of a large company. This is true of 
innumerable other products. A glance around any 
grocery or drug store will show that almost any product 
that can be put up in package form is handled in that 
way. 

The reason for the popularity of cartons is their 
low cost, their susceptibility to attractive printing and 
lithographing and the stamp of individuality they place 
upon the product packed therein. 

Drug stores and groceries are two of the principal 
outlets for packaged goods, and both are usually heavily 
stocked with competitive products. Every manufacturer 
is concerned in getting his particular product before the 
public, and advertising, of course, adds greatly toward 
that end. He is equally concerned in having his produce 
look just as attractive as is possible in the stores where 
it is on sale and is eager to outdo his competitors in 
“dressing” his product. Careful thought is devoted to 
the design of the carton. The size and shape are con- 
sidered. The color scheme is important—a cold cream, 
for instance, must be treated differently than a hard- 
ware package. In designing a cold cream package cool- 
ing colors are sought. An air of refinement and delicacy 
in treatment are striven for. For a hardware product 
such treatment would be obviously incongruous. 


In fact, most every article has to be handled and 
treated differently. The concern of the manufacturer 
in getting his product before the public is so pressing 
that in recent years he has gone one step farther, in that 
the individual cartons are packed in attractively printed 
counter display containers. These are made so alluring 
that the dealer is tempted to place them on his counter, 
and thus keep the product before the public view. It is 
calculated that at least 75 per cent of the goods are sold 
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Above, Group of Food Products Showing Values of Attractive 
Packaging; Below, Visualization of Ocular Appeal of Palm- 
olive Products Derived from Cartons 


through the eye, and an unattractive package that is 
hidden behind the shelf has very little chance of pur- 
chase by the casual shopper. 

Counter display boxes are made in all shapes and 
styles, with the object of catching the attention of the 
shoppers. Ingenuity is practiced in their construction, 
with the object of making it easy for the dealer to get 
them ready for display on his counter in the most at- 
tractive manner possible. Every year more and more 
products are put up in cartons and display containers, 
and, as the retailer’s space for their display is not pro- 
portionately increased year after year, it follows that 
only part of the goods can be placed in the preferred 
position, and it is usually those packages that strike the 
fancy of the retailer that are the ones that are placed 
on the counter or in the preferred positions. 





MEN MOST INTERESTED IN WINDOWS IS FINDING 


That men are the most curious window shoppers is the 
deduction of Dr. H. K. Nixon, of the Columbia School of 
Business, who recently conducted tests in the shopping 
crowds of 125th Street, New York City. The observers were 
hidden behind a screen and observed passersby through a 
peephole. The drawing power of color was tested and it 
was found after using the same advertisement in color and 
in black and white that a few more people stopped to look 
at the latter. 
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SOUTHERN SMILAX 


Others may be cheaper but the quality and 
quantity of smilax in-the case is unequaled 





Per’ lame Gabe. 3... 
Half size $5 00 
& 

Extra fine quality. 

39” x 78”, each....... $4.00 
Prepared Oak and Beech Foliage 

Green, brown, red. ‘ 

3:to 4 it. long; per Ib...:. 40c 


by any other dealer. $10.00 
GRASSMATS 

ee $45.00 

or. $18.00 





Laurel Roping or Pine Roping } 
Mad d and full 
mbes cork eae aed. 15c to 20c 
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Prepared Asparagus 
vtivn $7.50 


THE KERVAN COMPANY 


119 WEST 28TH STREET 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND. 
PROMPT ATTENTION AND QUICK 
DELIVERY GIVEN ALL ORDERS, 
LARGE OR SMALL. 


NEW YORK CITY 





British Convention Makes History 
(Continued from page 35) 


dentistry and placed a card in his window which read, ‘Tf 
You Have a Bad Tooth and a'Good Half-Crown, I Shall 
Be Glad to Relieve You of Both.’ 

“After lunch, Mr. Beeching, secretary of the Grocers’ In- 
stitute, gave an address in which he dealt with all phases 
of display. 

“Tuesday afternoon commenced with a lecture and demon- 
stration by Messrs. Longley Powe and L. Burns, of the 
famous firm of Hector Powe, Ltd, , He said, if his firm de- 
signed a display to advertise the economic side of the mat- 
ter, their price cards were large and they dwelt upon the 
subject of price to a large extent, but if they were appealing 
essentially to a man’s pride, the tickets were small and the 
appeal was directed to another side of the question. His 
firm aimed at balance in their window dressing, and they 
believed in open display. They also aimed at a natural, even 
flow in their draping. His firm also gave a name to each 
style of garment shown, so that the customer coming in 
could be saved from describing in detail what he wanted. 
Speaking of color, they dare not be effeminate—so pinix, 
cream and such colors had to be eliminated—consequently. 
the right color was often ihtroduced into their- windows by 
means of flowers. His firm also devised an interest-provok- 
ing window. In it things were shown which would possibly 


not sell, but which would show that the firm was out for 
new ideas. 

Later came selection of Leicester as the next convention 
city; lighting demonstrations by the Lamp Manufacturers’ 
Association; lectures by A. T. Bird, display manager, Har- 
vey Nicholls, Ltd., and J. E. Wills, of Grierson, Oldham 
& Co.; footwear demonstrations by C. H. Ward, Daniel 
Neal, Ltd., London, and demonstrations of background paint- 
ing by G. Hancock, of Stewart’s, Ltd., Middleborough. The 
concluding feature was a discussion of pen writing for show 
cards by E. J. Tancock. 

Wednesday delegates spent a happy time around the col- 
leges. They were conducted in parties of twenty-five by offi- 
cial guides and were thus given the opportunity to see and 
have explained to them the beauties of historical Oxford. 

“A very popular demonstration. was ‘How to Handle 
Crepe Paper for Window Display’ by Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. Many new ways of treatment were shown. 

“The last lecture was ‘The Art and Craft of the Display 
Man’ by H. Ashford Down. This was illustrated by lantern 
slides, and Mr. Down went thoroughly into the various 
branches of display work and the needs of the displayman 
and what is expected of him. 

“The ‘au revoir’ and closing took place in Balliol Hall 
from 9:30 to 11 p.m. on Wednesday night. Refreshments 
were served and music added to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion. ‘Auld Lang Syne’ was sung in unison, and so a won- 
derful convention closed.” 





Christmas Show Cards 


See Price List on Page 39, October Issue and RUSH YOUR ORDER, or Write for Free Sample 


DICK E. BLICK CO., GALESBURG, ILL., BOX 437-W 
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Autumn Is Stamped Upon This Scéne—The Old: Rail Fence, Foliage and Fodder Blend Naturally in Mr. Mackey’s Setting 


Bridging Change of Ownership Gulf 


When a Store Converts a Specialty Shop Into a Department a 
Forceful Display Will Rivet the Fact in the Public Mind 


By JOHN T. MACKEY 
Display Manager, Herpolsheimer’s, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


AST year the Herpolsheimer Co. pur- 

chased the stock of the W. B. Jarvis 

Sporting Goods Co. The store was closed 

for about two weeks so inventory could 

be taken and the entire stock rearranged 

and marked down. Then after a most successful sale 

the remaining stock, the well-known manager, and 

personrel of their old-established firm were brought 

into the Herpolsheimer store, where large temporary 
quarters were provided. 

As a tie-up with our newspaper advertising the 
writer tried to produce a picture in our show win- 
dows that would firmly establish the fact that Her- 
polsheimer’s was now the successor to the old Jarvis 
Co., and the sporting’ goods headquarters of the city. 

The plans for this display were carried out to 
the smallest detail. After spending some time in the 
woods I picked what to me was a very picturesque 
spot and this was reproduced as nearly as possible. 
An autumn woods drop was used for background, 
then the old rail fence, with the corn shock piled 
against it. The ground was covered with fallen 
leaves, frost-killed weeds, and the stubs where the 
corn had been cut. 

On the fence was the quail, behind the corn shock 
the pheasant in a watchful pose as if startled by the 
approach of the hunter, and on the ground by its: feet 
a half-eaten ear of corn. On the large tree trunk at 
the left the “No Hunting” sign read: ‘Notice: 
Hunters Welcome to Sporting Goods Department, 
Second Floor; Successors to W. B. Jarvis Co.” 

The little squirrel perched on top of this sign 


nibbling an ear of corn drew attention to this sign 
which was spot lighted. Amber lighting gave the 
display the sunlight effect, and a few red lights 
brought out the beautiful reds in the foliage. 


This display attracted widespread attention and 
the firm received letters from prominent men com- 
menting on its beauty and appropriateness. 


In the next few months when our store addition 
is complete and this department will have a main 
floor location and we will have a block of new win- 
dows, we will endeavor to have a regular sporting 
goods display. It is the writer’s opinion that if any 
kind of displays need action, life and color, it is sport- 
ing goods, so that is what we will try to produce for 
each season and sporting event in the future. 


As western Michigan is known as the playground 
ot the nation and is famous for its winter.and sum- 
mer sports, I know well-planned displays will pay 
big dividends. 





PENN NOVELTY CO. BUILDS HUGE DISPLAY 

One of the most interesting mechanical exhibits on view 
at the Sesqui Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia is a 
graphic time-table prepared for the Reading Railway System, 
which illustrates the departure of their trains from the 
Quaker City, built by the Penn Novelty Co., of that city. 

The device is a map, fifteen feet high, so handled that 
strings of electric lights mark the routes of departing Read- 
ing trains, the departure time being set by a large clock at 
the top of the booth which continually moves around, making 
twenty-four revolutions in five minutes. 

This is the first device of its kind and contains 217 lights 
divided into twenty-two circuits, 253 electric contacts being 
made with each revolution. 
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SCHACK’S 
Christmas Flower Book 
Just Off the Press! 






















This Is the Wonder 
Book of Christmas 


Decorations 


FREE 
Schack Artificial Flower Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
134-140 N. Robey Street 


Send for Your Copy TodeaJ 


Let this Big Wonder Book of Christmas decora- 
tive suggestions contribute to the success of your 
holiday displays; 24 pages of new and original 
decorative ideas reproducd in 4-color process 
printing. You will find that lowness of price is 
a dominant feature. 


Send in Your Request for Schack’s Big Christmas Flower 
Book Today—It’s Free for the Asking—Ask for Book D. W. 


Chicago 


Downtown Salesroom: 
63 E. Adams Street 
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SMALL HOLI 


requires an especially inviting display in order to be effective. 
i BAYS—JEWELRY AND TOILET GOODS FIXTURES 


UNIT No. 1451 MO. 





DAY MERCHANDISE 


set off your mer- 
chandise most 
attractively. 


Quality and 
Originality 


DEPT. D. W. 
ST. PAUL AVE. 


ON LI-WA 
Display peatanee 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


The ONLI-WA Fixture Co. 


DAYTON, 0. J 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


ALANCES and DRAPERIES | 


THAT MAKE YOUR STORE 
WINDOWS ATTRACTIVE 


Some of Our New Ideas Will Surely 
PROVE § Satisfactory’ to You. 


Send Us Your Window Measurements and We 
Will Forward Sketches, Samples and Estimate. 


YOURS FOR SERVICE 


CROWN CURTAIN Co. 


_ NEW YORK CITY 


81 FOURTH AVE. 


Advertising 


20 E. 42nd St., 

















SCULPTURAL 


Made in plaster, papier- 
mache, metal, wood pulp; 
each a piece of art. 


Send for Booklet 


American 
Sculpture Company 





We Make Model from Description 
or Trade Mark 


Displays 


N. Y. City 
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Changing Aspect of Drug Displays 
Trial and Error Method Has Resulted in the Production of 


a New Type of Window, Display Card, and Trim 


By W. F. SEDGLEY 
Owl Drug Company, Seattle, Washington 





The last thirty-five years have brought a huge multi- 
plication in the number of drug stores as well as a 
change in the character of its merchandise, says Mr. 
Sedgley. He lists as the most important features of 
drug merchandising the following facts: 

104,000 Display Windows—Over 52,000 drug stores 
indicate this number. 

Seventy per cent of their business is obtained from 
toilet goods and sundries. 

Development of “Jewelry Type” Window—Three feet 
from sidewalk, twenty-six to thirty-six inches in depth. 


DOMINANT FEATURES OF THE MODERN DRUG STORE AND DRUG DISPLAY 


Permanent Backgrounds—Hardwood backgrounds | 
are gaining favor because of their easy adaptation to 
all types of drug showings. 

Giant Window Cards—Window cards larger than 
those used by other types of business; costly locations 
force battle for passer attention. 

One Item “Rifle Shot” Displays—Masses of one item 
with proper cards are more effective than showings of 
miscellaneous assortments. 

Stress on Window Display—The space is high priced 
and every cent’s worth of value must be extracted 
from it. 











HERE has been a much greater .change in the 
drug business in the last fifteen years than 
there was in the fifteen years previous to that, 
but the greatest change has come during the 
past thirty-five years. Up to that time drugs 
were sold in what were known as apothecary 

shops—and you will recall these were usually ill- lighted, 
small places, with the usual showing of bottles and so on in 
the prescription department—patent medicines and merchan- 
dise of that kind prominently displayed in front. 


There has been a tremendous change during the past 
thirty years, and without doubt it has been greatly due to 
advertising and to the handling of that advertising. The old 
red and green bottles have been displaced by modern dis- 
plays of merchandise, and there has been a_ tremendous 
change in the type of business itself. 

There are approximately 52,000 drug stores in this country 
doing business estimated at something over two billions of 
dollars. The Harvard Bureau of Research, in a resume 
made on this business a few years ago, found that less than 
10 per cent of the volume being done pertains to prescriptions 
and drugs. They also found less than 30 per cent done today 
has to do with hair remedies, prescriptions and drugs. In 
other words, the health side of the business—and while we 
are accused of being emporiums, and going into all kinds of 
business—of course, it is not true—the toilet goods and 
sundry side of the business has grown tremenodusly until 
now it takes up at least 70 per cent of the entire business; 
so you can see what advertising and display methods have 
done, not only in changing the type of business, but also 
in the far greater volume of business that is being done that 
would not have been done without this change in merchan- 
dising that has taken place. 


Now for the physical aspect and layout as to the most 
important side of display, and as pertaining to drug stores. 


Picture, if you can, the old-fashioned store of thirty- 
five years ago. Windows then were at least ten to twelve 
feet wide and ten to twelve feet deep, and I think they must 
have been copied from department stores and other stores 
with the larger type of window. These were usually open 
at the back, and, strange to say, even though there was 
tremendous space in them, that space was not used, and if 
any attempt was made at all at display it was usually some 
line of merchandise lying on the floor—usually empty car- 
tons, dummy packages and so on, and little or no attempt 
to go into display that would bring business into the store. 


You see some of that type of windows even today in 
suburban and outlying districts. 

Then there was a second phase that came into existence 
regarding windows about ten or fifteen years ago, in which 
the depth of the windows were cut down to three or four 
feet, and usually the backs were filled in, but they still 
were only ten or twelve inches from the sidewalk. The 
height of the display ranged from six to eight feet, accord- 
ing to the height of the window, and the idea, during that 
period, seemed to be to put in as much merchandise as was 
possible to put into those windows. 

Then came the third phase—and I think it is the modern 
phase—the present-day method in the evolution of the type 
of window being used—what we call in our business the 
“Jewelry Type” window. These windows are average of 
three feet from the sidewalk, usually of marble, taking up 
that space, and the height of the window, of course, has been 
cut down both from above and below. These windows are 
twenty-six to thirty-six inches in depth, and the type of 
material used has changed entirely so that now backgrounds 
are made of oak or mahogany usually, and sometimes beauti- 
fully carved. The floors are made of marble or hardwoods, 
and, in other words, they are a permanent display. 

As you can see, there is quite a difference there; for ex- 
ample, compare this with department stores. Now I will 
explain that in this way: I believe it has been on account 
of the fact we estimated there are 15,000 to 18,000 items 
carried in a drug store. That, of course, is taken up by 
various kinds of drugs, and so on, but you can see there 
is a tremendous variety. It would be too costly to have a 
change of background like is done in specialty shops and 
larger stores, so it has come about that it is better and more 


efficient—although far more costly in the first installation— 


to put in hardwoods that make a permanent setting and fit 
themselves to the type of almost any merchandise that could 
be used. 

Now as to general display policies, and some of the things 
which I think you would be interested in in our business: 

Every sales manager knows that there is practically one 
law for merchandising today; that is, the merchandising 
factors which he has at hand. First comes advertising, 
then the window display, then third that of the interior dis- 
play, and the fourth link in the chain is the sales force. 
Certainly those factors must be used, and used together. 

The window display should back up what is being adver- 
tised. The interior display should back up the window dis- 
play, and the sales force be thoroughly instructed on the 
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advertising and on the display all the way through so they 
will know exactly what is being done. In other words, you 
are going with the current in your merchandising policy, 
and not against it. 

As to the window cards themselves: In the drug business 
you probably have noticed the general card—the main card 
that calls attention to the window—is larger in proportion 
than that used in other types of business, and that, I think, 
has been brought about through the fact that drug stores 
generally occupy usually the most prominent corners where 
the traffic rushes by, and it is necessary to attempt to put 
over your message in as brief and as quick a way as possible. 
In other words, to have something there that will stop the 
feet and start the mind. 

We are told—I think it is by the lithographers—that a 
message of about fourteen words is about all that the aver- 
age passerby can catch at one time. I understand the adver- 
tising men say the same thing, and in turning over the leaves 
of a magazine, about fourteen words is all that is usually 
retained. Therefore, we try to see the efficiency in having 
the cards tell the message in as short space and few words 
as is possible. 

Also, most merchandise—or a great deal of merchandise 
—is undoubtedly being sold now through pictures and less 
and less by the spoken word. You can notice that yourself 
by looking through the magazines and how they are getting 
more and more into pictures, and we are endeavoring to do 
that in our business more and more—to have some illustra- 
tion which will put over the message in a brief, concise 
manner—much more so than could be done with any amount 
of wording or show cards. 

Then, going on with the idea of cards: On the interior, 
of course, we believe in price cards on all interior displays 
and in the windows. Everything must be priced. That goes 
right on down through to the merchandise on the shelves, 
and you can see in your merchandising policy that will 
make for efficiency all the way through—everything being 
marked from the display down to the merchandise on the 
shelves. 

The old type of display, when the windows were large, 
though narrowed down, was to put in a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of merchandise. We find, and we have come more and 
more to the conclusion in the last year or two that the thing 
to do in order to attract attention of the passing customer 
is to have what we call “One Item Rifle Shot” windows, and 
we are becoming more and more sold on that idea. Instead 
of having miscellaneous windows—different kinds and types 
of merchandise in the window—we have one item, and with 
the briefly worded card, perhaps illustrated, you will get far 
more attention from the passing crowd than could be done 
by having a miscellaneous assortment of merchandise. 


We also say to both the sales managers and the display- 
men in the business, “Put your best foot forward,’ mean- 
ing, give the merchandise its due. We try to bring out the 
points in that merchandise which will appeal most to the 
customers, and in putting it in the windows, put in only 
those things which will attract the public immediately as 
regards price. 

For example, suppose we were to speak of ivory toilet 
sets. Don’t put into that window the highest priced set in 
the house, but put in lower-priced sets of big value, and 
then, of course, it is up to the last end of the chain which 
I mentioned—the sales force—to atfempt to sell the higher- 
priced merchandise, because the customer has been brought 
into the store by the display. 

Our displaymen, as well as our managers (who are really 
the sales manager of each store), say to themselves, “I will 
put myself in the place of the customer,” and then they go 
out in front of that display and look it over. As far as the 
knowledge of the merchandise goes, forget that you are ac- 
quainted with it all the way through, and put yourself in the 
place of the customer. “Have I put over the salient points 
that will cause this merchandise to sell?” 

Merchandise has five appeals, which I think can be nar- 
rowed down, and which in studying the item it can be 
measured by—quality, price, utility, novelty and style—and 
in studying the item that goes in on the display, looking 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Put the WIN in the WINDOW 


These flashing displays, with pictorial plates selected 
from our catalog or with “Quick-as-a-Wink” letters, 
are the real SIGNS OF THE TIMES and bring a 


substantial profit to the 











man who installs them. 


Salesmakers can be used by 
every conceivable line of 
business. They earn their 
cost many times over by 
their unusual attractiveness, 
which compels attention and 
gets over a sales message at 
a glance. Let us send you 
detailed description of the 
only complete line of flash- 
ing window displays. 
Local Res-esentatives 

- Wanted 
Here is a made-to-order busi- 
ness waiting for energetic, 
ambitious, reliable represen- 
tatives. Exclusive, wonder- 
fully liberal proposition for 
selected applicants. 


Window Display Division 


STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 
205 W. 48th St., New York 
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“Pittsburghs” 


Retail merchants realize greater profits from their show 
windows when the windows are lighted with “Pittsburgh” 


Silvered Giass Reflectors. 


Their displays receive the full benefit of the reflected light 


—the windows are conspicuously attractive, no matter what 


their competition may be—and there is economy of service 
because of the reflectors staying bright. 


Write for free booklet—‘Show Window Lighting” 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


304 Ross Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Pittsburgh” 


REFLECTORS STAY BRIGHT 
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Fable of the Man Who Bought an Auto 


He Speedily Learned That No Motor Will Purr Long Unless 
Given Careful Attention—Windows Are Likewtse | 


3y E. J. SHORT 
Display Specialist, Danville, Virginia 


NCE upon a time a man decided to buy an 
automobile. He deposited $25 a week in 
the bank. It was a hard struggle, but he 
persisted. He worked overtime for his 
employer, and he took outside jobs. His 

ambition was to own a thoroughbred—a car that would 
talk a language his neighbors would understand. 

At the end of two years he had accumulated $2,500. 
And so he dumped every penny of his two years’ sav- 
ings into a car that glistened like a banker’s bald head 
and purred like a new electric sewing machine. 

For a few weeks everyone was impressed. But soon 
they noticed the new car did not continue to glisten. 
Nor did it continue to purr. It accumulated dust and 
knocks. 

The owner was weary. His energy and his ambition 
were exhausted. He had a car, but he couldn’t afford 
to keep it clean or in repair, let alone go anywhere ‘in it. 

The man was guilty of what is known among gradu- 
ates of corresponding schools as “inharmonious distri- 
bution of expenditure.” 

Merchants who install attractive store fronts and 


























“Puss-in-Boots” and “Baby”—An Ideal Background 


then forget about upkeep are in the same class. It 
takes attractive fixtures, decorations’ and a competent 
display manager to fully realize on the investment. 
Economy of the pinch-penny sort blights their op- 
portunity for the best results from their investment. 
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Here’s an Idea That Can Be Used to Promote Toys—The “Kiddie and His Dog Team” Are Interest Riveters 
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Particularly at this time in the year is proper utilization 

of windows a vital element of merchandising. 
Christmas brings a splendid chance for gain to the 

average merchant, and its capacity to add to his profits 
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A Holiday Panel That Is Splendid for Men’s Apparel Trims 


is measured by his industry and foresight. Assuredly, 
if fields as remote from the usual run of gifth as the 
auto accessory shops can make of the event a profitable 
occasion, th dry goods men, the druggists, the hardware 
dealer and the infinite variety of specialty dealers whose 
lines weave in and out between these groups have a good 
outlook. 

Toys, of course, lead in human interest, appealing 
to parents by their recollections of the past as fully as 
by paytime interest to their youngsters. For this reason 
I have sketched a couple of background designs in 
which childhood is emphasized, while in a third a means 
of creating Yuletide atmosphere for wearing apparel is 
outlined. 





Providence Prize Goes to Kenyon 


Award for Best Display in Out-of-Town Shoppers’ 
Week Taken by “Boston Store” Man 


By FRANK P. TAYLOR: 
Special Correspondent, Boston, Mass. 


ISIT Providence Week,” an unusual event in Provi- 

dence, R. I., during the week of September 20 to 

25, caused thousands of out-of-town shoppers, in 

addition to great downtown crowds to shop and 

praise the most unusual window displays the city has yet 
witnessed. 

William Kenyon, Jr., ‘display manager of Callender, 
McAuslane..& Troup Co., known as the Boston Store of 
Westminster Street, was awarded the department store prize 
of $25 in gold for the best window. The task of the judging 
committee was extremely difficult, owing to the fact that 
there were many shop windows in the city that week that 
deserved special attention and consideration. Fortunately, 
the committee was not required to rank the outstanding 
displays in order of their merit. They were merely asked to 
select the’ most attractive window in the city during the 
week. The committee finally decided, after viewing many 
attractive windows, that the prize be awarded to Mr. Kenyon. 
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The Magic Light 


at a Wonder Price 


Compels attention—makes the passerby 
stop and buy. 


YOU CAN NOW BUY TWO LIGHTS 
AT THE PRICE FORMERLY 
CHARGED FOR ONE. 


No. 90 SPOTLIGHT 


A powerful spot of light to feature a 
single item or part of a display. 


No. 95 FLOODLIGHT 


A flood of even light all over the display. 


COLOR UNIT SUPPLIED WITH EITHER 
SPOTLIGHT OR FLOODLIGHT 
Standard 200 watt clear lamp is used 

(not furnished) 


Supplied With Famous Sun-Ray Aluminum 
Reflector—Fully Guaranteed 
Will not rust, tarnish or peel 


Place your order now to get delivery in time 
for your holiday trims 


Suw-rad 


Lighting Products 


i19 Lafayette Street, New York 
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With the New York Displaymen 


Green Wax Figures from Vienna—Gleaming Paillettes and Colorful 
Canvases Emblazon Gotham Windows—A pparel Prominent 


By ANNABELLE BURDICK 
New York Correspondent, The Display W orld 


OWNS and wraps for the opera are given a 
great deal of space by display managers of the 
large New York stores in their windows this 
month. Furs and winter wearing apparel for 
men, women and children of all ages come in 
for their share of attention. Style rather than 

price is stressed in the displays. The near approach of win- 
ter and the consequent interest of the public in winter wear- 
ing apparel has resulted in the featuring of clothing, almost 
to the exclusion of other merchandise. 

A few windows are devoted to rug and furniture displays. 
Space is also given in a moderate degree to glassware and 
pictures. 

Windows devoted to the display of negligees and silk 
underwear are much in evidence. 

At R. H. Macy & Co. recently, Mr. Eldridge, display man- 
ager, showed a window display of gowns for the opera 
which was unique. The window represented a fountain in 
a garden at Versailles and the various articles used in the 
setting were obtained by Mr. Eldridge in Europe this sum- 
mer. A huge curtain made of paillettes on black sateen 
formed the background. The paillettes were arranged on the 
curtain to form a tall fountain in the center of the curtain. 
Smaller fountains were formed on the sides. 

Green wax models brought from Vienna were used in 
the display. On them were shown gowns gorgeous with 
spangles, sequins, or paillettes, which, with the paillettes on 
the black curtain, caught:and reflected the light and made 
the scene a shimmering, gleaming picture. A French red 
lacquered table was placed a little to the right and bore a 
glittering bag and flower. A black carpet covered the floor 
and spangled flowers were placed at various appropriate 
spots thereon and on the shoulders of the gowns. The models 
were shown with large ostrich weather fans with spangled 
handles. 

Another Macy window featuring gowns of a similar type 
included in the setting a tapestry davenport placed against 
the white wall directly in the center of the window. An 
elaborate mirror was placed above the davenport. Two 
models were shown, one at the left of the window display- 
ing a gold cloth coat with pink collar and large mink cuffs. 





At the foot of this model were placed a dainty lace handker- 
chief and a glittering bag. Another model, a bit to the right 
of the center, showed a beaded coral gown. This model 
wore short pearls and carried a coral fan. To the right of 
the model was shown a chair on which an ermine wrap, to 
which an orchid was fastened was draped. On the daven- 
port was placed a rose-colored wrap with metal threads 
and a large ostrich feather fan. Fans and bags were shown 
at several points. The window gave the appearance of 
dainty splendor. 

Other attractive Macy windows showed the Spanish in- 
fluence in dresses. All of these windows, which showed 
fringed dresses, contained an artistic card announcing, “With 
the Return of Raquel Mellor, Fashion’s Eyes Will Be More 
Than Ever Centered on the Spanish Influence in Fringe.” 
One of these windows contained three models placed against 
a bright background curtain splashed with bright green, 
gray, blue and yellow. The frocks shown were all white 
and fringed, the fringe in some cases but two inches long 
and placed in close rows all the way down the dress. 

Other Macy windows displayed women’s winter apparel, 
men’s wear and rugs which are French and done in the 
modernistic manner. One window was given over to elec- 
trical appliances, and another to displaying the book, “The 
Show Boat.” The latter window showed in the background 
a large canvas picturing a show boat on the Mississippi with 
figures dressed in styles of that period. 

One of James McCreery & Co.'s unusual displays pictured 
a child’s nursery. In the center background, a white win- 
dow with dainty net curtains appeared. Through the glass, 
black lattice work against a blue material could be seen. 
At the sides of this window open cupboards with shelves 
bearing toys were built, and screens, made of nursery pat- 
tern cretonne, formed a continuation of these cupboards to 
the ends. and thence to the front of the window. <A bench 
with a cushion, covered with the same cretonne, was placed 
at the foot of the window. Two children’s figures were 
shown. To the left of the window was a crib, and to the 
right a child’s wardrobe. Agains this setting children’s 
dresses were displayed. Various toys were scattered art- 
fully about the room. 





In This Bright McCreery Window, Naturally Posed Figures and Clever Use of Toys and Furniture Create Interest 
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Other McCreery windows showed women’s apparel and 
other merchandise in the usual attractive Chase display style. 

One window, displaying glassware and. pottery illustrat- 
ing the modern idea in art, was unusual. Against a black 
velvet curtain background shelves, painted black with yellow 
edges, were placed. One appeared in the center background, 
one at the left, and one at the right. The articles shown 
are French importations. The center shelves, arranged in 
tiers, display luncheon sets of modern design. The other 
two sets of shelves show odd decorative pieces done in the 
same manner. 

Another McCreery window shows draperies hung from 
a point on the ceiling almost in the center of the window. 
They are shown against a tapestry background. A black 
rug covered the floor. A lacquered bench appeared at the 
left and a lacquered desk at the right. 

Bedell’s and Oppenheim Collins have their usual attrac- 
tive displays of women’s coats and dresses. Saks-Herald 
Square windows evidence considerable ingenuity on the part 
of the display manager. #\ window showing small boys’ coats 
with fur collars holds the attention of a passerby. A boy’s 
wardrobe with a picture of a tiny girl with light curls ap- 
pears at the left. Four models in cleverly-cut, fur-collared 
overcoats appear in the window. A hobby horse and bears 
at other points in the window give a glimpse of other in- 
terests of the small boy. ; 

Other Saks-Herald Square windows are devoted to bro- 
caded chiffon negligeee, women’s and girls’ apparel and pic- 
tures. 

Windows along Fifth Avenue are likewise largely de- 
voted to wearing apparel. Altman’s window on Thirty-fourth 
Street and one window on Fifth Avenue are devoted to 
men’s apparel, most attractively displayed... One of these 
windows shows apparel for evening’ wear. “The background 
of the setting consists of a large tapestry with dark red 
velvet draped from the ceiling in the rear of the window 
to form borders on the sides of the tapestry. Two models 
appear at the sides of the window, one displaying a tuxedo 
and one a full-dress outfit. Beneath these black overcoats 
are shown with canes, gloves and other accessories. Several 
types of hats are shown on stands in the window, and in the 
center, with other accessories, a rich gray scarf is arranged. 
Other windows displaying men’s wear show different kinds 
of suits similarly arranged. Several of Altman’s Fifth 
Avenue window are devoted to fur displays. One shows 
black lamb coats, another white ermine, and a third mink. 
The white ermine coats and scarfs are shown against a plain 
glass background against which a rose sofa is placed. Three 
models displaying coats are shown. A table and several 
standards are used to show the ermine scarfs. A brilliant 
red fan on the left and an orange one on the right of the 
window give delightful color to the display. This is empha- 
sized by a pair of dainty red shoes shown in the center of 
the foreground with other accessories. To the left of the 
foreground, silver slippers are shown, and to the right gold. 
Other Altman windows show the “Vogue Wardrobe from 
Paris,” and consist in simple settings with three models 
placed in each window and a very few appropriate acces- 
sories. The windows on Thirty-fifth Street are devoted to 
children’s apparel. 

Best & Co. devote one window to children’s sweaters. 
Three wooden models appear in the window. Their heads 
are painted and are flat in the front and probably three 
inches thick. Their names are announced on the stands as 
Babette, Betty, and Ninette. One of the figures wears a gray 
suit, one a green, and one a tan. Others are placed on 
standards in the window, and hats in matching colors are 
placed on stands. Another attractive Best & Co. window 
of women’s evening apparel contains within it a card an- 
nouncing, “In the Evening Mode All Is Not Gold That Glit- 
ters, But All That Glitters, Gleams, Shimmers or Sparkles 
Is Chic.” In this long window, against an elaborate silver 
screen background, attractive evening apparel for women is 
shown. 

Russek’s corner window at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
Street is elaborately beautiful as ysual. In this large win- 
dow, six coat models are shown, and four with black velvet 
(Continued on page 47) 
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For Christmas! 


Natural Prepared Holly Wreaths 
everlas'ing in green, from 1|2 to 
36 inches in diameter, $6.00 to 
$42.00 per dozen. In silver or gold 
green bronzed, 12 to 36 inches 
diameter, $9.00 to $60.00 per 


dozen. 


Fireproofed Christmas Trees, nat- 
ural prepared, everlasting; 3 to 5 
feet, $4.00: 5 to 6 feet, $7.00; 6 
to 8 feet, $12.00. 


Write for Our Illustrated Xmas Catalog 
No. 2, of Artificial Flowers, Plants, 
Vines, Trees, etc. 


Mailed Free on Request. 

















Frank Netschert, Inc. 


61 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 
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(serman Fixtures Strike New Note 


Graphic Depiction of Decorative Features Yields to Idealhzed 


Form 





HOTOGRAPHS of windows arriving from 
Continental Europe in increasing quantities 
hint of the development of two schools of 
display in the western half of the conti- 
nent, the productions of the coast states 

showing a similarity to English and American design, 
while in Germany and adjacent states an entirely new 
conception of arrangement has been produced. 

Examination of a group of ,windows in which the 
display fixtures of Edmund Boehm & Co., of Berlin, 
are exploited, reveals many of the eccentricities of the 
German methods. While the figures are shown in 
strong relief in exhibits planned to accentuate their 
lines, the dark fabric background is by no means a 
rarity, and it is much more frequently employed than 
the bright and extremely ornamental backs favored in 
America. Yard goods in pastel shades are enhanced 
remarkably by this practice. 

Whereas the Yankee trimmer is apt to use his goods 
simply as goods and fall back upon flowers, lighting or 
backgrounds for decoratives, the Englishman frequently 
finds it possible to use collars, shirts and similar small 
goods in geometrical balance that gives his windows 
color and eye-appeal without the use of a single bloom 





Effective Display of Merchandise Obtained 


or a leaf of foliage. R. W. Shorter, of Austin Reed, 
Ltd., London, has made this plan in haberdashery singu- 
larly effective. Yet in the handling of women’s wear 
and toilet goods the Britisher has found the embellish- 
ing touch of the decorative an essential. What is true 
of the displaymen of the isles is largely the law with 
their French, Flemish and Dutch brethren. 

The German contrast is interesting because of its 
glaring dissimilarity and its notwithstanding effective- 
ness. The Boehm displays sintply follow customary 
form in their simplicity, and reveal the strength of the 
technique in commanding attention. So great is the 
faith of the Teuton in simple balance and symmetry that 
instances of displays of such blind wares as toiletries 
and perfumes, without the aid of backgrounds, lithog- 
raphy or decoratives, are fairly numerous. 

“The quest of the modern display profession is origi- 
nality that will permit the featured wares to speak for 
themselves,” says a recent issue of ““Das Schaufenster,” 
window trimming supplement of “Die Textil Woche,” 
of Berlin. This quality, the writer explains, cannot be 
obtained without employment of modern window acces- 
sories. The desire to purchase must be inspired through 
display of the goods in such fashion that their beauty 


Boehm’s Unique Display Fixtures—Upper Left, Futuristic Busts and Draping Rings; Upper Right, Feminine Wax Figures; 
Lower Left, Lattice and Figure Draping Fixtures; Lower Right, Children’s Figures and Idealized Stag Draping Figure 
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and utility are revealed at their best, an objective most 
easily secured through use of good forms and display 
stands. For this purpose he cites Boehm products as 
satisfactory. 

Futuristic art is seen at its best in their creations, 
the finished stands lacking resemblance to their models 
but retaining their features in idealized form. Note the 
manner in which the stag, the motif of the draping 
stand used in the showing of children’s clothing, bears 
out this idea, and the oddity of the two-armed human- 
like rack for bolt fabric drapes used in connection with 
gilded rings and latticed holders. No one who views 
can miss its suggestions of the human form, nor over- 
look its ghostly caricature. Another illustration of out- 
standing originality is found in a group of bronzed 
busts for draping, or showing of dresses, cloaks or 
blouses. While decidedly futuristic, the heads retain 
definite traces of the Teutonic facial contour. 

Simple metal rings are a pleasing contribution to 
the field of draping accessories, giving all the benefits of 
more elaborate devices without sacrifice of the goods’ 
beauty to the glamor of the window aids. 

The Boehm Company is the oldest and largest house 
of its kind in Germany, and exercises a marked influ- 
ence upon the display profession of central Europe. 





With the New York Displaymen 


(Continued from page 45) 


dresses. They are placed against a brilliant background of 
red velvet platform. Autumn leaves in beautiful shades are 
fastened above the platform. Small groups of accessories are 
placed at attractive intervals among the models and several 
small stands are also evident. 

Franklin-Simon’s have their usual carefully arranged 
windows, a notable unit consisting of evening apparel 
shown against a white background. A toupe rug covers the 
floor and the setting is simple, depending entirely upon the 
gowns shown to draw the passing eyes. 

L. P. Hollander & Co. show an attractive grouping of 
street coats and hats against a toupe curtain background. 
Attractive cigarette boxes are used to finish the window 
arrangement. 

Elaborate evening gowns and wraps, metal cloths, and 
apparel are being shown in the other stores. Saks & Co. 
have their usual striking displays. One notable one is a 
complete showing of traveling equipment. Wardrobe trunks, 
steamer trunks, suitcases and week-end bags in matching 
colors are shown against a background of sporty looking 
checked fringed robes. Another window shows men’s ties, 
collars and shirts in an unusual manner. At the left of the 
window, a curious black wheel effect is placed on a plat- 
form. From this wheel, blue, in two shades, and brown 
satin is draped. From this material are made the ties shown 
with collars in other parts of the window. The platform 
is of black leather. To the right is a table, on which a 
smaller stand is placed bearing a stand with collar and tie 
upon it. Three other such stands are placed on the floor 
together with a cane. : < 

Arnold, Constable & Co. show @ window of white and 
gold dresses against a black velvet background. Another 
attractive window shows old blue and silver. The dresses 
are in styles reminiscent of colonial days. 

Stern’s feature a table ready for Thanksgiving dinner 
in one of their windows. Venetian linen covers the long 
table which is placed, without legs, before a long serving 
table. A coffee table with silver service is shown at the 
right and a tea wagon at the left. Silver, glassware and 
china is tastefully selected and arranged. 

Other Stern’s windows feature negligees, wearing ap- 
parel and pictures. 
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CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS 


We have prepared many new designs for the Christmas 
trade and cordially invite buyers to our show room 
to see products on display. 
MECHANICAL DISPLAYS A SPECIALTY. 
CHRISTMAS FLOAT PARADES 


Sketches on Your Particular Problems 
Cheerfully Furnished. 


ANIMAL FUNNY 
AND ANIMAL 
CLOWN ICICLE 
HEADS BRACKETS 
ANIMAL GROTESQUE 
PLAQUES FIGURES 
Y 
green ) FAIRY TALE 
BACK- 
RES 
FIGU GROUNDS 
ABC 
BLOCKS FIRE 
PLACES 
AND SANTA 
ICICLES CLAUS 
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Fine Arts Papier Mache Corp. 


149-153 West 24th Street New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 8190 




















Will You Help Preach the 
Gospel of Window Display? 





It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 

This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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HE display profession has 
been somewhat underrated 
as to the quality and ability 
in men necessary to satis- 
factorily fill the better or 
mort important positions,” 

says M. F. Hershey, display manager for 
the Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, 
Ky. ~“I am speaking now of the so- 
called executive positions, or more often 
styled manager of displays. If more 
large firms would endeavor to secure the 
services of displaymen that are capable 
of fully handling all branches of their 
departments without being supervised by 
a merchandise manager, advertising man- 
ager and a few others, I sincerely feel 
there would be less friction, better dis- 
plays, more profitable displays and, above 
all, establishment of a higher standard. 
The trouble with a great many display- 
men today is that they act as though 
an awe-stricken world was standing at 
attendance to see them march past. I 
am sorry to confess the display profes- 
sion is not exempt from this class. If 


we could all put faith in such efforts as * Display Mgr., Stewart Dry Goods Co., 


above expressed instead of on ourselves, 
we would then attain a higher standard 
in that profession. This subject naturally leads us to the 
source of the profession, namely, proper training and the 
proper interest in the young fellows desirous of becoming 
window decorators. It is, therefore, just as important to train 
them in character and ethical standards as in window dress- 
ing, and I want to add that in the majority of cases it can 
be done; there is room: for a volume on this subject. 


“Now, as to my career. I was born in Medway, Ohio, right 
out on the farm, and proud of it; attended grade school 
fifteen years, high school at Olive Branch, Ohio, one year. 
Our father was taken from us by death and that necessitated 
my going to work. Went to Columbus, Ohio, to live with 
an older brother, a member of the firm of the Capital Cloth- 
ing Company. My old friend, Earny Woods, was display 
manager, card writer, tailor, and general handy man around 
the place, and, let me say for Earny, he was, and still is, 
a good man in his. line, and a friend. Earny was taken 
down with a fever and the manager said it was up to me 
to put in the displays. I protested, but he won out, and 
from then on I put in the displays. I decided in the mean- 
time that I liked it and would like to learn more about it. 
Earny got back on the job again and soon after I lit out for 
Philadelphia. 


“Alone, knowing no one there, and having nothing by 
way of reference but a few letters, mainly as to character 
and honesty, I did have on a good suit of clothes, a deter- 
mined mind, and a lot of enthusiasm when I got a chance 
to express myself. I went direct to the department store 
employment offices, got in line and waited my turn, filled 
out the applications, and then called on the display managers 
personally. On the third day I went to work at Snellen- 
burg’s Department Store, not as a helper, but as a window 
trimmer. Yes, I can feel the thrill now as I write and re- 
member that first window. 


“We got by all right. I stayed there a little over two 
years and decided I wanted to make more money, so through 
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an ad I called at one of the hotels for 
an interview with a gentleman from the 
South who wanted a displayman, card 
writer and advertising man. I got the 
position, although I was perfectly frank 
and told the man I had never had adver- 
tising experience nor was a good card 
writer, but could surely take care of his 
windows. 

“He hired me and said he believed 
he could easily teach me the card writing 
and advertising if I was willing to work 
hard and stick. This store had four win- 
dows, employed about sixty-five people, 
and was managed solely by its owner, 
and, when he left for New York or Chi- 
cago to buy merchandise, I was in com- 
plete charge. JI worked hard and was 
getting along, but I was not getting much 
farther into window ‘dressing,’ which I 
had made up my mind to master. After 
two years I left and went to New York, 
where I ‘got on’ with the department 
store then known as the Simpson-Craw- 
ford Company; the store has since passed 
out of existence. 

“Here I got window work and lots of 


Louisville, Ky. it. The windows were all trimmed at 


night or real early in the morning. I 
had heard a great deal about Chicago and the great west, 
and about the same time an opportunity opened up for me 
to go to Mandel Bros. in Chicago, and I accepted it at once. 
I spent a pleasant two years there, going along nicely until 
a new manager took charge of the department. That is the 
only unpleasant episide of my whole display career. I shall 
refrain from mentioning his name, as he is too well known 
in the profession to do much harm any more. However, I 
moved and went to the Glass-Block Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn:., as first assistant. To remember Minneapolis and 
some good friends there is a pleasure. I want to say that 
while with the Glass-Block firm I received a letter from 
D. F. Kelly, of Mandel Bros., stating there had been a 
change made in the management of the display department 
and my position was open for me again if I wished to ac- 
cept it. I mention. this incident with the thought it may 
help young men in the profession who feel themselves victims 
of discrimination. As was proven, the truth will eventually 
assert itself and right the wrong if they will only keep up 
courage and do what conscience dictates. 


“On leaving here I accepted a position as display man- 


ager for the Bry-Block Mercantile Co., of Memphis, Tenn. : 


I was going away nicely when I was ordered back north by 
the doctor owing to a bad case of malarial fever. Going 
back to Columbus, Ohio, to spend the summer with my 
brother, I feltemuch better by fall and went to Chicago, de- 
termined to locate with the greatest store and the greatest 
display designer in the world, A. V. Fraser, of Marshall 
Field & Co. I have never regretted that move, and was 
exceedingly fortunate in spending over four years in Mr. 
Fraser’s department. That four years was more productive 
in knowledge of display than those precding. My praise and 
appreciation and the pleasant memories I hold of the knowl- 
edge and benefit derived from Mr. Fraser and his capable 
assistants cannot be too highly nor sincerely expressed. 


“I cannot overlook one important factor of advice given 
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me by Mr. Fraser. Most people and displaymen have the 
thought in mind that Mr. Fraser is only an artist. He 
surely is an artist plus diplomatic genius and an ardent 
advocate of the highest standards. It was Mr. Fraser who 
taught me the importance of studying merchandise as we 
handled it from all the angles of quality, price, design and 
texture. How many displaymen today insist on this from 
their men. If you ever expect to merchandise your own 
windows you must know. 

“From Field’s I came to Louisville, where, as display 
manager and consultant adviser to ‘our general manager’ on 
all interior arrangements and decorating pertaining to store 
and departmental equipment as well as purchaser of all dis- 
play fixtures for windows and departments, I am kept busy. 

“To be busy is one form of happiness. Anything you like 
to do is not work, and so it is in working with our unusual 


executive officers. Experiencing the freedom of having full ~ 


charge of my department—operated on a budget system—and 
merchandising the windows and interior displays is a dream 
realized. 

“There is a big advantage in a good beginning. My advice 
to the young man desiring to enter the display profession is 
to associate himself, if possible, with the best displaymen 
within his range at the very start. The knowledge which he 
will derive from this contact will prevent many a mistake 
later in his business career.” 





NEW HOSE FORM ON PRIZE LIMB MEASURE 

A much disputed point 
in the realm of feminine 
finery has been a stan- 
dard hosiery size for the 
American woman. To 
settle this question once 
and for all, the National 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Exhibitors conducted a 
nation-wide contest 
which was terminated 
at their exposition a 
few months ago at the 
Hotel McAlpin in New 
York. 

The winner of this 
contest was_ selected 
from a field of over 
3,000 entries. Her meas- 
urements, which were as 
follows: Ankle, 7% 
inches; calf, 12 inches; 
knee, 13 inches, were 
adopted as a standard 
of size for the American 
woman. 

These measurements have been incorporated in a new 
hosiery display limb manufactured by J. R. Palmenberg’s 
Sons, Inc., 63-65 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York. It 
embodies what has been accepted as the most representative 
and symmetrical measurements for hosiery manufacture and 
display. 

This new limb, made exactly according to these measure- 
ments, should establish a high plane of attractiveness for 
the display of hosiery. 











WILLIAMS WINDS UP NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 

Successful handling of a window trimming school for 
New England clothing displaymen is reported by J. Duncan 
Williams, display director, National Retail Clothiers’ Asso- 
ciation, who opened a two weeks’ intensive course of instruc- 
tion in Boston on September 27 for association members. 
Representative displaymen from some of the larger stores 
of the East were on hand for the affair. Mr. Williams took 
advantage of his trip to fill an engagement as speaker for the 
Boston Rotary Club, addressing over 250 men on the subject 
of window display fundamentals. 
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received from our mills a 
new range of attractive, easy-draping 
fabrics for beautifying your windows. A few timely 
suggestions : a 


V 





Write for Samples NOW! 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO., Inc. 


107 WEST 48TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
N. B.—Display Fixture Houses Desiring a Side Line, Write for Plan 








Learn to Make Show Cards 


---Quick Easy Way! 


COMPLETE, practical, sim- 
plified, home-study course 
quickly trains you to make 
clever, “business getting’? show 
cards. No special ability needed. 
Store Owners—save money and 
boost your sales. Make your own 
attractive show cards. Clerks— 





every store needs original show 
cards. Double your pay. Busi- 
ness of your own. Earn big # 
money in spare time. Start Now. 4 


Write for Attractive Offer and descriptive, illustrated Free Book to 


WASHINGTON SHOW CARD SCHOOL, Room 14011-D 
1117 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


etna 
| GLASS DISPLAY 


14. 1INCH THICK OR THICKER 
Cut In-Ovals-Oblongs-Squares-Circles | 
“Fl Gdges Smooth - Ground -Polished or Beveled As Rpt 


> Write jer i ee 


ANDRES PLATE GLASS @ +195 GREENWICH ST NY 


‘ust a Step from Hudson Tubes and Ferries” at Fulton St. 
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Designers and 
manufacturers 
of valances— 
draperies of 
the better kind. 
Samples sent 





on request. 


Cleveland Decorative Works, Inc. 
1260 W. 9TH ST. CLEVELAND, O. 
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DisPLAY «xo SELL MORE GOODS! 


Electric cost 3 cents per day—Capacity over 100 Ibs. 
Fully Guaranteed—Write Today. 


I@ “users ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. “ Seaton a 
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Tears Back from the Pacific Coast Association 
and Convention at Seattle, L. A. Rogers, 
Applesauce editor, and secretary of the I. A. D. M., 

incorporates in his report the interesting 
news that “President Stensgaard’s letter was read at a 
convention session in full attendance and his message 
was received ‘with an enthusiastic reception. The as- 
sembly caught at once the meaning of its significance 
and a motion was made and unanimously adopted ex- 
pressing confidence in the ideals of the I. A. D. M. 
officers and the administration of its affairs. This is a 
direct rebuff to the uncalled for propaganda that is be- 
ing directed against the association for mercenary pur- 
poses.” 

“True Blue Lou,” as he modestly styled himself in 
his campaign cards at the last I. A. D. M. Convention 
thus pictures himself as going hat in hand before the 
gracious coast delegates, pleading for their confidence. 
He would have his membership believe that when he had 
finished his dramatic recital the Pacific displaymen rose 
enmasse, threw their hats in the air, gave “nine rahs and 
a tiger” for “Lou and his bunch” and voted to place 
their recources at his command. 

A stenographic report of the proceedings does not 
show it, nor do the expressions of representative Coast 
displaymen obtained since the convention. 

The stenographic report discloses that President 
Wilson read the Stensgaard message to the convention 
at its first session and at the conclusion of the reading 
said, “This is a message we deeply appreciate. We 
know that while Mr. Stensgaard is not with us here in 
person, the entire body of the International Association 
is with us, and we will try to carry out the ideals for 
which we are assembled.” There was no further action 
nor comment at this session. 

In the concluding session, apparently to the gather- 
ing: “I have a little message from President W. L. 
Stensgaard of the International Association of Display 
Men,” he said; “when his message first came to us we 
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. Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by : 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 
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Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 
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were swamped, time was short, and I delayed reading 
this particular portion of his speech until we could ex- 
press on it and talk it over slowly and intelligently. 

“*No chain is stronger than its weakest link,’”’ he 
read from the message. “The reason we are here at 
the present time brings out one thought and that is: 
co-operation. Personally, I feel that co-operation be- 
tween the East and the West is very essential—we are 
all striving to promote the same cause—better window 
displays. 

“Now I am going to read a little portion from the 
message: ‘It is, indeed, true that no organization is 
infallible. This can be said of no man. Mistakes have 
been made in the past, but in most every case they were, 
indeed, minor importance. The International Associa- 
tion of Display Men has profited by such experiences 
in the past, which proves again without doubt its 
progressiveness and purpose. We feel that we have 
your loyal support and that you, as a body, are defend- 
ing the very ideals for which the I. A. D. M. was 
founded and exists. 

“Tt would please me very greatly to have you vote 
by standing some time during your sessions on this 
question.’ “Do you believe in the I. A. D. M., its ideals, 
purposes, officers and endeavors? Now do you? If so, 
let us signify our idea by a rising vote. 

“Now I will read it again: ‘Do you believe in the 
international Association of Display Men, its ideals, 
purposes, officers and endeavors?’ 

“In other words, ‘Are you behind the work that the 
International Association of Display Men are trying 
to do—that of better window displays?’ If so, let’s all 
stand up and signify that we do.” The record indicates 
a unanimous standing vote. 

It is plain that President Wilson’s summary made 
the endorsement merely a commendation of better win- 
dow display, and an expression of fraternalism to the 
East. There was no reference to the controversial 
issues over which the “Old Guard” is most concerned. 
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That these issues were considered at the gathering, 
however, is indicated by advices that the Pacific leaders 
insist that the I. A. D. M. must clean house or forfeit 
Pacific support. 

It is painfully evident that no balm was trotted 
out to cool the smart of “Old Guard” wounds. For 
his tears and lamentations “Lou” apparently got 
nothing, nor can he hope for gain from the “apple- 
sauce” that he is now ladling out to long-suffering 
displaymen. The mask has been torn away and the 
dramatic presentation of misleading information will 
no longer fool the I. A. D. M. membership. In the 
secretary’s “old school” methods lies the obstacle ‘to 
the success of President Stensgaard’s well-meant 
efforts to restore the association’s usefulness and 
prestige. 





How Good When Stanley R. Latshaw, addressing 
Is the the recent W. D. A. A. convention ‘ban- 
Message quet, declared that zeal for the medium 
may close the advertising man’s eyes to 
the purpose of his work, he hit at a growing tendency. 
“Up stairs in the exhibit room I saw masses of displays 
in all the colors of the rainbow,” he said. “However, 
only a few of these have any punch, as far as the lay- 
man can determine. Let me tell you how I estimate 
advertising. Suppose that I were able to sell an ener- 
getic young business man a service, whereby, at a cost 
of $100,000, the phone on his desk could be connected 
with one million phones for a period of three minutes. 
The wisdom or folly of his venture would depend upon 
what he could say in those three minutes. His message 
would be sent to thousands that were not interested, in 
whom interest and desire must be created; thousands 
would be hanging up each moment. He would have to 
fight for their attention. Under such circumstances, if 
he failed, would the failure rest in his medium or the 
value of his message? : 

“I have never heard an advertiser say, ‘I fell 
down,’” he declared. “It is always the medium that 
falls down. Yet it is a basic principle that the various 
forms of advertising are simply transmitters for ap- 
peals. They aré methods of communication. [he test 
of advertising is not the form of the medium. It is 
‘How good is the message?’ ” 

In both retailer’s and national advertiser’s displays 
this principle should be in control. Pretty backgrounds 
lend nothing to the showing unless they enhance the 
attractiveness of the ware shown. Decoratives and 
lighting are for the same purpose; handsomely illus- 
trated lithography is measured by the same yardstick. 





Different Autumn has witnessed two outstanding 
Routes to display conventions in which discordant 
Same Goal views were voiced despite an identical 

purpose. 
British Displaymen met in September in their second 
annual convention. Three weeks later thousands of 
miles away at Seattle, members of the Pacific Coast 
Association held their yearly gathering. In the Seattle 
meeting the delegates gave much time to consideration 
of the uses of lighting and color in embellishing the 
windows.as well as greater effort in merchandising the 
wares which they were displaying. Selling power was 
their objective, most of the delegates realizing that the 





In Oxford, England, the. 
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displaymen’s effectiveness is based upon his ability to 
create sales. Throughout the entire course of the con- 
vention this sentiment was evident. 

How different in its expression and yet how similar 
in its purpose was the attitude of the British conven- 
tion! “Individuality” and “personality” were the re- 
quirements which were most stressed. Personality the 
delegates defined as the feature which distinguishes one 
display from another, which gave it definite charac- 
teristics of its own and made it easily recognizable to 
the passerby. 

American display has been characterized by an im- 
pelling urge toward beauty which has become all but 
universal in its expression. It is to escape this leveling 
process that the English are now working, seeking by 
the use of their goods and their own ingenuity to avoid 
the monotony of display that is evident as soon as a 
majority of progressive merchants adopt it in its most 
favorable forms. 

Now the purpose of this endeavor is plain. The 
unusual window obtains the greatest audience and by its 
attractive powers secures the largest volume of sales. 
In a roundabout fashion our British brethren are going 
after the very objective of their American contempor- 
aries. Sales power is the world test of display. 





A Protest From England comes a protest on behalf 
From of the British Association against the Inter- 
England national Association of Display Men’s as- 

sumption of this name. It is pointed out 
by the Britishers that in addition to their own body 
there are organized groups of displaymen in Australia, 
South Africa, Italy, Germany and France none of which 
have any connection with the American body. Our 
correspondent who is a distinguished member of the 
British Association asserts that he has spoken to mem- 
bers of all of these bodies and that their attitude on the 
subject is identical. “After all,” he asserts, “the Inter- 
national Association is usually a combination of all the 
associations of the world.” 

It was pointed out in reply to his contentions that 
adoption of the name of the American organization was 
based upon desire to give equal standing to Canadian 
and Yankee display groups and that this is a practice 
frequently resorted to in the United Sates. 

However useful this plan has been in the past, it is 
well worth taking into consideration the attitude of the 
profession in other lands. 





Pretty Down in Hollywood they still think it is 
Model, clever work to spring the comedy gag about 
Goodbye! the “poor soak” who gets all mixed up be- 

tween wax figures and beautiful girls. In 
this respect Hollywood is slightly old fashioned for the 
up-to-date displayman has turned thumbs down on the 
beautiful wax figure. 

Perhaps, as is suggested by an eastern newspaper, 
the impetus toward this change in window figures, has 
come from the modiste’s shop. Certainly a luxuriant 
beauty there commanded as much attention as the frock 
she displayed. Wise employers began to substitute 
plain, and sometimes homely girls for the radiant crea- 
tures; they made it easier for the customer to concen- 
trate on the dress and prouder if the garment happened 
to look better on her than on the model. 
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5,000 Stationery Deals from Displays 


White & Wyckoff Dealers Have Learned That These Selling Helps 
Really Sell and They Insist Upon Getting Them With Thewr Goods 


By ALBERT H. SAMPSON 
Mgr. Adv. and Sales Promotion Dept., White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


HEN a manufacturer caters to a field that 
is intensively cultivated—for instance, if 
he sells stationery—and finds his outlet 
through a huge body of jobbers and 
dealers he is vitally concerned in keep- 

ing the means of outlet open. If goods get stuck on 
a dealer’s shelves here, and a dealer’s shelves there, 
shottly the manufacturer finds his volume slumping 
and the result may be loss of enough business to con- 
stitute the difference between a profit and a deficit. 

In our field we know that there is nothing so likely 
to keep the average dealer’s stock moving as win- 


dow display. The merchant who doesn’t boast a win-. 


dow is a rarity; those who know how to get the 
utmost out of their windows are equally as rare. 
We had our own ideas as to display possibilities 
and put them to work. Our merchants do not have to 
give much thought to “trims” on our products; our 
simple but attractive window material has obviated 
that and also the issue of placement of our displays. 
We link them up with our assortments and sell 
them as a part of our “deals.” In the stationery field 
the buying and selling of papers in the form of care- 
fully selected assortments is very popular. We have 
quite a few of them, and with each assortment in- 
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Evolution of Paper Window in Which “Display” Plays Part 


clude appropriate display material. In every other 
instance we supply displays only upon request. 

We have one assortment which consists of units 
selling for 49 cents, brought out purposely as a dis- 
play leader. In the sale of this assortment to either 
jobber or retailer our salesmen were instructed to 
emphasize the importance of placing the stationery 
on display. They were told to tell the dealer to make 
a window display of them and not to simply put the 
merchandise on his shelves. The plan has been fol- 
lowed consistently and over 5,000 of these assort- 





One of the Most Colorful and Attractive of the White & Wyckoff Displays Is the Three Panel “Church Window” Shown Here 
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ments and a like group selling at 69 cents have been 
sold this year. 


When in Newark, N. J., recently one of our dis- 
tributor’s salesmen told me about a little druggist 
in Woodbridge, N. J., whom he called upon. Under 
some protest he induced the druggist to buy one of 
the assortments, telling him that if he would make 
a window display, using the material that would come 
with the assortment, he would find the stationery 
moving very fast, and surely in less than a week. 
The dealer followed the salesman’s advice, sold the 
stationery in two days, and since that time has re- 
ordered the assortment no less than seventeen times, 
a total of eighteen times in all, each time making a 
window display and each time selling all the goods. 


Undoubtedly our most effective and popular dis- 
play of the last two years was our so-called “Colonial 
Girl” display. This, we have been told by whole- 
salers and retailers, is the outstanding piece of its 
kind in the stationery and drug field. In fact, some 
of. our enthusiastic friends have gone so far as to 
say that it is the most popular. piece issued in the 
drug field generally. At any rate, it has been the 
direct means of selling close to $100,000 worth of 
stationery in the form of assortments. To put it an- 
other way, in order to receive the display the mer- 
chant had to buy an assortment of autocrat stationery 
selling around $30, and, therefore, this means over 
3,000 assortments were sold, the distribution of the 
display being the large contributing factor in putting 
it over. 


I might add, too, that a record is kept in our 
office of all displays sent to the trade. Every order 
that comes into the house, irrespective of whether 
there are one hundred a day or many more, is passed 
on by the advertising department before reaching the 
order department. Analysis is made of the merchan- 
dise purchased by the merchant, and appropriate dis- 
play material is specified to be included with the mer- 
chandise. Then, in billing our customer for the mer- 
chandise, he also finds on his invoice a listing of the 
display items with their value, but they are given, of 
course, without charge. Again, a letter is written to 
the customer advising of the forwarding of the dis- 
play material. 


Our merchandise is sold west of the northeastern 
territory largely through the jobbing trade. We give 
display material to our distributors for reforwarding 
to their dealers, but we prefer sending the matier 
direct. Accordingly, hardly a day goes by that we 
don’t receive scores of letters from jobbers and dis- 
tributors giving us the names of dealers whom they 
have sold and to whom we write direct, sending the 
display material. 


Our salesmen have display albums carrying photo- 
graphs of display material, and, in selling our sta- 
tionery, of which we have a large line, pay as much 
attention to the display feature of it as they do to 
the merchandise, recognizing the value of window 
displays in selling. Indeed, stationery is an article 
which is sold by display. 
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FLOOD-O-LITE JR. 


For Your 


Christmas 


Windows 


THERE’S nothing like attractive color- 
lighting to beautify Christmas windows, and 
the striking, spectacular effects which 
FLOOD-O-LITE JR. makes possible cannot 
help but compel attention to YOUR windows 
and CREATE ADDITIONAL SALES. 


And FLOOD-O-LITE JR. can be used to 
excellent advantage on scores of other occa- 
sions when you want to put special emphasis, 
punch and selling power into your window 
displays. 


Enduting Lustre . 


STERLING SILVERED GLASS Reflectors 
used on FLOOD-O-LITE JR. are durable, 
serviceable and guaraneeed to retain their 
ENDURING LUSTRE for years. They will 
not ‘check, peel, tarnish or discolor like re- 
flectors made of metal. 


Furnished Complete 
Ready to Attach 


FLOOD-O-LITE JR. is equipped with com- 
bination base, which provides a /7-inch 
weighted portable base for floor use or a 


.3-inch flange base for attachment to wall, 


ceiling or transom bar. Furnished with guar- 
anteed STERLING Reflector, four color- 
lites and attachments, 5-foot cord and sepa- 
rable plug for connection to any ordinary 
electric light scoket. Unit can be easily and 
quickly assembled with ‘the use of an ordi- 
nary screw driver. Finished in rich Indian 


Brown Enamel. $ 1 5 00 


Reflector & Illuminating Co. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
1403 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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“Topsy Stores” Are Too Plentiful 


Like the Care-Free Character in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” They Have 
Just “Growed Up’—A Profitless Chain 


By IVAN B. ROMIG 
Advertising Manager, Johnson & Hill Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


From a Speech Delivered to the Wisconsin Retailers Convention. 


ROM the subject on which I am to talk this 
afternoon, one might think that Topsy 
Stores may be the name of some chain of 
stores, and the fact of the matter is, it 
is—one of the oldest and largest “chain of 
stores” in the country. 

You remember when reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
the conversation between Miss Ophelia and Topsy? 
When asked who made her, Topsy said: “I ain’t got 
no father; I ain’t got no mother—I ’spect I just 
growed up—nobody never made me.” 

So Topsy Stores, as we shall discuss them, in the 
hope that we may point out some obstacles that stand 
in the way of modern retailing, have to do with that 
vast lot of stores scattered from one end of the coun- 
try to the other—the stores that “just growed up.” 
And, contrary to what might be the common belief, 
there are more such stores that are “just growing 
up” than there are stores with a real father, if you 
please! 

For a number of years it was my privilege to serve a 
merchandising and store organization service, through the 
duties of which I came in close contact with hundreds of 
stores throughout the country, and particularly throughout 
the Northwest. From this close contact with those various 
stores, I learned some startling facts, and came to some 
rather pointed conclusions. So what I may say here is gained 
from experience and is not merely theory. 

How often have I heard the small town merchant com- 
plain of the changed conditions, and ask how he was going 
to meet them. “Why is it that his sales are diminishing in- 
stead of increasing?” “What must he do to correct this situ- 
ation?” These are questions that were put up to me nearly 
every day. 

The days of “overalls” for week days and a “store suit for 
Sunday” are gone. The folks have automobiles. New social 
fields have opened up to country boys and girls. They drive 
to town—to school—to Chautauqua, to shows, to movies, to 
dances, to church, and to do their shopping. They go when- 
ever and wherever they want. The old “cross-roads store” 
and “store clothes for Sunday” are gone forever. 

No longer may a merchant lay claim to any group of 
customers as “my customers.” They belong to anybody, go 
anywhere to one town, or through it, through a dozen towns, 
if necessary, to get where they want to go. 

Previous to the World War and the advent of the auto- 
mobiles and good roads, things were coming along pretty 
nicely for many of these storekeepers. They had merchan- 
dise and people came and took it from them. It was easy. 
And each year through the accumulation of more and more 
merchandise, the inventory showed that in addition to taking 
a good living out of the store, the merchant was wealthier 
than he was the year before—on paper. 

But now, with all the competition from towns and cities, 
mail order houses and house-to-house peddlers, many mer- 
chants are wondering what has happened? Is the merchant 
losing simply because he’s located in a small town, in a com- 
munity that is not growing perhaps? 

Then, how can you account for such stores as Lauerman’s, 
Hart’s at Long Prairie, Minn., Garver Bros. in Strasburg, 


Ohio—known as the biggest small-town department store in 
the world? 

These stores that are growing and prospering are stores 
that are organized. And they are organized because there is 
or was an organizer at their heads. He planned the business 
just as an architect plans a building. He formulated its 
policy. He gathered together the men and women—whether 
few or many—to execute his plans and carry out his policy. 


, His store grew under those plans, under his supervision. It 


wasn’t like Topsy—it never “jest growed up.” 

Elbert Hubbard said: “Great railroad systems are rightly 
named—the Harriman system, the Burlington, and others. 
It was system that made them and system that perpetuates 
them.” 

And so it is with a store. It must have system, and to 
have system there must be a directing head. The success of 
any store, then, providing it has the capital, depends upon 
the management and policy. The size of the business is 
limited by the size of the man at its head—and his ability 
to plan and organize. 

These stores that are now puzzled about the change in 
conditions are the stores where there has been no real plan- 
ning, stores that have heretofore taken things as they come, 
without really knowing what they wanted to accomplish and 
without any real plans of any kind. To be sure, the mer- 
chant knew that he wanted more business. He wanted 
profitable business. But he lacked POLICY—the one word 
that describes the entire structure of an organization. 

I once heard of a store—a little store in a small town— 
where ‘a boy regularly every morning stole eggs at the back 
door of the store and brought them around to the front door 
and sold them to the same store. This boy continued this 
for a long time. But he took in a partner one day and the 
partner bungled the job—and they were caught. That was 
expansion of their business without planning or organization. 

I know of another store, in a community that grew from 
a few thousand to a hundred thousand people in only a com- 
parative few years. The merchant was generally disliked by 
both customers and employees. But there was a tremendous 
demand for the kind of merchandise he sold. So what did 
this man do—for he was smart, at least? He secured a 
manager and that manager organized. And the store is a 
big, prosperous establishment today. But that manager had 
to formulate an entirely different policy toward the public 
and toward the employees. He had to work to overcome 
that feeling of antipathy toward the firm. 

So we are going to discuss POLICY—which is the char- 
acter of the store imparted by the father that “Topsy Stores” 
do not have. Policy may be divided roughly into four 
classes: First, policy toward the public; ‘second, policy toward 
employees; third, policy toward manufacturers, jobbers and 
their representatives; fourth, policy toward competition and 
competitors. 

Policy toward the public may be separated into three divi- 
sions : Merchandising, advertising and service. 

“Profits begin with successful buying,” said a well-known 
merchandiser. “And no matter how well they are adver- 
tised, or how carefully the sales force is built up, no store 
can overcome the handicap of poor buying.” 

Any buying, of course, implies the necessity of planning 
the purchase according to a certain definite policy, and plan- 
ning the resale of the goods as the purchases are made. 

Some merchants have an idea that to be a good buyer or 


(Continued on page 74) 
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How to Show the Greeting Card 


(Continued from page 30) 


I know a successful dealer who states he never 
places a regular selling card in his window. It is 
the unlooked-for card, the card for the rare occasion, 
which he invariably displays, his contention being 
that the ordinary birthday, baby or anniversary card 
is well known and will be sold, anyway. His idea 
is to present to the passerby.the less known cards, 
such as the card to be sent if one has forgotten the 
birthday or anniversary, but might buy the cute senti- 
ment expressed in the “belated thought” card if such 
a greeting card were brought to her attention. Then 
there are the special family birthday cards, for one’s 
aunt, sister, son, and so on. Many people do not know 
such cards exist, but when they. see specimens in the 
window, come in to take advantage of the card pub- 
lisher’s enterprise. 


The dealer who is “on his job” and “knows his book” is 
the one who places his cards in the window where the “senti- 
ments” may be read. Sentiment is the most important part 
of the card. It is true the card must be attractive, beautiful, 
if you please, but if the “sentiment” is not right it will prove 
a slow seller. To produce business, therefore, the cards 
should not be over twenty-four inches from the glass, and, 
what is more, they should not be below the thigh or above 
the level of the eye. 


People stop and read “sentiments.” I’ve watched them 
many a time read a few moments, then step inside—I’ve done 
it myself. But if the cards are lying flat in a low window 
or stuck in the back of a deep window with ink and pens 
and paper and what not down front, they lose their pulling 
power. 


One of the best methods for permanently displaying cards 
is to stretch four pieces of baby ribbon or narrow tape from 
the top of the window to the bottom and weave cards in and 
out, being careful to use those with “sentiments” which can 
be read without fear of the ribbon covering up too much 
of the reading matter. 


In the illustration of The Harmony Shop you will notice 
these two strips of cards close to the glass and really acting 
as a frame for the other merchandise 


Glass shelves may also be used to great advantage if sus- 
pended a foot or so from the window pane and at a height 
so that the cards standing upon them may be seen readily. 
Folders standing open with the “sentiment” on the insert 
at a readable angle are best shown this way. Where the 
window is wide, permanent racks or shelves can be placed 
at either side of a window on which cards can be shown to 
good advantage. 


Displays should be changed often, for many times the 
same passerby frequents a street day after day, and, besides, 
dust and sunlight do the cards no good. If but a few days 
in the window the card is perfectly salable when taken out, 
but in overlong and it may have faded. 


If a dealer is blessed with narrow, deep windows, such 
as are being installed in many of the new shops in these 
days of intensive selling, his way is made easy for him, for 
people can stand in his doorway, read the cards at leisure, 
and easily move on in to make the purchase, whereas out in 
the street they may be jostled and pushed on. 


Special days are frequent in the card business, for there 
is St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, Mothers’ 
and Fathers’ days, graduation time, Friendship Day, the 
Jewish New Year, hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s, all of which have some peculiarity which lends 
itself to decoration and display. 


Cards? Why, man, alive! They just sell themselves if 
given a chance. 
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Display Habrircs 
Attrart and Boost Business 
 Here’s Something New! 

No. 27 RAYON PLUSH 


27-inch highly lustrous Rayon plush 
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a available in seasonal colors. » 
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“ TINSEL wemuuc CLOTH 3 

‘oe 

ee Plain and crepe effect in an assort- + 

oF ment of nine glittering color com- 


binations, including SILVER, GOLD, 
green-silver, green-gold, red-silver, 
red-gold, etc. 


AES 


eo The above fabrics are beautiful and attrac- 
= tive—will produce a very effective window 
Ai display and increase your sales 

K BOTH ITEMS AVAILABLE FOR IMME- 


DIATE DELIVERY IN ANY QUANTITY 


Our fabrics are handled by the largest display fix- 
ture dealers, who will be glad to show you our line 


MENDELSOHN’S 


Textile Corporation 
156 West 45th Street New York 
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The “Christmas Shopping” Spirit 


can be tuned up a whole lot by attractive 
store and window decorations. It’s that 
holiday spirit of good cheer and fellow- 
ship that makes folks buy. 


Decorate with Tuttle Crinkle Crepe Paper. 
You have 37 beautiful colors and 9 de- 
signs to choose from. The full length folds 
and the 100% stretch makes a little go a 
long ways. 


Write for Samples and Free Booklet 


THE TUTTLE PRESS CO. 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 


CUP FLUTING 

Grasp the edge of 
the paper between the 
thumbs and forefingers, 
hands _ together, the 
thumbs being on the 
underside. Begin at the 
extreme end of the sheet 
and stretch the paper by 
moving the hands apart 
at the same time rolling 
the thumbs slightly up- 
ward.- 
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Westerners Sweep Mid dishade Contest 


Mississippi Valley and Coast Men Annex Honors in Clothing 
Competition—J. H. Marshall Captures First Place 


By ARTHUR S. ROBERTS 
Joseph Katz Advertising Co., Baltimore, Maryland 


INDOW display contests remain as popu- 
lar as ever. Or so it appeared to the 
judges of the recent competition held by 
the Middishade Co., Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of Middishade and 

Middistripe blue. serge suits. 

A trio of competent judges were selected by the 
Middishade Co. to examine and rank the photographs 
sent from all over the country as entries in this com- 
petition. In order to facilitate the work of the judges 
and enable them to get together as often and for as 
long a period as possible, it was thought best to turn 
the judging over to a board composed of displaymen 
in one city. 

This board was made up of C. A. Vosburg, dis- 
play manager of Hochschild, Kohn & Co.; Joseph 
Wernig, display manager of the Bernheimer-Leader 
Stores, and E. C. Schwartze, of the display depart- 
ment of Hochschild, Kohn & Co., all of Batlimore. 

Drawing on their wealth of experience for in- 
spiration and their length of service for the necessary 
courage, the judges have finally decided on the fol- 
lowing prize winners and the recipient of honorable 
mention. 

Joseph H. Marshall, display manager of The 
Boersma Co., of Chicago, receives first prize. The 
entry that carried off second prize was made by Lloyd 
A. Parr, display manager of Phillips-Jansson, Inc., 
Greeley, Colo. 

Third prize went clear to the coast, for it was 


won by H. S. Webb & Co., of Glendale, Cal., whose 
display manager is Emmett J. Sullivan. Honorable 
mention was awarded the window entered by Frank 
Brownstein, display manager for Goldstein & Mose- 
son, of Louisville, Ky. 

In recognition of the thought and effort expended 
by other entrants in the competition who did not 
share in the major awards, the Middishade Co. have 
presented consolation prizes in the form of Middi- 
shade blue serge suits to the following display man- 
agers: J. H. Leeds, display manager of R. C. H. Cov- 
ington Co., Richmond, Ky.; M. Fiedler, display man- 
ager of Brown-Israel, Los Angeles, Cal.; Carol J. 
Brihgal, display manager of Senhauser Clothing Co., 
Dover, Ohio; Earl W. Bell, display manager of The 
Bell Clothing Co., Lorain, Ohio; Earl Waters, dis- 
play manager of Charles P. Goelzer, Bloomington, 
Ill.; Rupert C. Wardner, display manager of A. Kat- 
ten & Sons, Hartford, Conn.; Henry A. Montefusco, 
display manager of R. J. Macartney Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; Ronald Nickels, display manager of The 
Siegel Clothing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; Hugh Co- 
rum, display manager of J. S. Hall’s Sons, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; N. Silverburg, display manager of Fashion 
Shop, Washington, D. C.; E. Bottiggi, display man- 
ager of F. H. Rogers & Co., Barre, Vt.; Carl C. 
Gauger, display manager of Gauger Store, Eustis, 
Neb.; Charles A. Whittle, display manager of Jacob 
Rose & Sons, Marquette, Mich., and Louis Silverman, 
display manager of Selix’s, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Display of Middishade Blue Serges Which Gained First Prize for J. H. Marshall, Boersma Co., Chicago 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER! 
While Present Edition Lasts 
The Well-Known Koerber Book 


“The Art of Draping” 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.00 


Thousands of copies have been purchased by 
displaymen everywhere. If you do not have a 


copy, get yours now 


AT THIS GIVE-AWAY PRICE 


This book is a complete, modern and practical text and 
relerence book on the subject of mercantile and display 


The ART of 
2A PING 








Importance. 


Department. 


mony. 


Chart. 


Described. 





CONTENTS 


The Fundamentals of Draping. 
Fixtures—What They Are and Their 


How Records Are Kept in Display 


Efficiency in Decorator’s Room. 
General Knowledge of Merchandise. 
The Structure of Drapery: 
Ornamentation of Drapery. 
Importance of Color and Color Har- 


A Chart of Colors and Combinations. 
Combining Colors by Use of Color 


Some Pertinent Advice. 
Errors to be Avoided. 
Draping Examples Illustrated and 











draping. It covers 

the subject thor- 

oughly, comprehensively and authoritatively, and is profusely illustrated with 
diagrams, pen drawings and photographs. 


The contents of this book is a revelation, as it comprises the experiences of 
a life spent in the execution of original and artistic display settings by the 
country’s foremost draping authority. 


It is written in a way to be of equal value to the student or professional. It 
tells you just what you want to know, just how to make the popular drapes 
so essential to modern display presentation, how to handle fabrics without 
injury or soiling, goes into detail on how to proceed, shows by diagram the 
various steps, and then illustrates the finished drapes by actual window 
photographs. 


Substantial cloth binding, 128 pages—size, 7%x10%. Order your copy 
now. It will prove invaluable as an instructive guide or reference book. 
Remember that the opportunities in any specialized calling depend upon 
one’s intimate knowledge of the art and skill involved therein. Draping is 
a prime essential of modern window display embellishment, whether or not 
you have availed yourself of its advantages in your own display work. 
Therefore, endeavor to. learn the principles of the draping art, because you 
may be called upon at any time to incorporate it into your own work. 
Jerome A. Koerber knows his subject and imparts it intelligently, simply 
and thoroughly through his book The Art of Draping. It should be avail- 
able at all times for study and reference, and you can have your own copy 
now at half price, only $1.50. 

Thousands of copies have been sold, and there is every reason to believe 
that this book has been instrumental in the great revival of display draping. 
Every displayman-decorator will find the ownership of this book a profit- 
able, educational and permanent investment. 


Now $1.SO Postpaid 








e e price $3.00, and a year’s subscription to The 00 
Combination Offer:! DISPLAY WORLD, regular price $2.00, a total $ 3 ‘ 


A copy of THE ART OF DRAPING, regular 


$5.00 value, for a limited time only, both for 











Supply 


1s 


Limited 
ORDER NOW! 


SPECIAL $1.50 ORDER BLANK 














THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
1209 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





1209 SYCAMORE STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Display Publishing Co. 


Publishers 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $1.50 
for one copy of KOERBER’S ART OF DRAPING 
at the special rate. 


Name.... 


NOTE—Add i0c to Checks for Exchange 
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Ideas for Cards Abound Everywhere 


They Creep Out at the Movies and in Magazines and Even When 
Riding Along the Country Roads—Good Brushes Count 


By R. C. BALZER 
Display Manager, Levy's, Jacksonville, Florida 


HIS is a peculiar world!” A peculiar start 
for an article on show cards, you say. 
Well, let’s see! Blank likes a large card, 
Blanker favors a small, pen-lettered, one- 
eighth size with no frills. Who is right? 

[ wish I knew. 
~We have 160 feet of show windows divided into 
about twelve sections, and we favor a card 11x17 
inches for most windows, generally on mat boards 





with a little white and blue scroll or light and tan 
and green ornament. 

We have used this one size for about five years 
and find it gives the best results. We have also tried 
11x14 in plain black and white, pen lettered, but 
have always come back to the fancier 11 x 17 favor- 
ite. It attracts, and that is what we want. 

To the beginner or veteran, I’ll say “Keep your 


(Continued on page 63) 


















































Light Mat Boards in Large Sizes as Used by Levy’s Are Exemplified in This Group of Balzer Cards 
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2 Reach out Today } 
by writing for the § 
. “Perfect Stroke” 
catalog. Ask for j 
> No. 13—sent with- 
$ out obligation. 


Poor pw Puta 



















== Airbrush 
§ your signs, win- 
dow backgrounds 
and display cards 


What the “passers buy” depends on 
how well you attract their atten- 
tion through your window displays 
and show cards. 





Snap up those window trims and 
watch business hum. 


Airbrushing produces artistic 
effects and adds attractiveness in 
a convincing way. 


Write today for catalog. Let us 
tell you what the Paasche Airbrush 
is doing for hundreds of stores. 


Yaasehs Merbuush Co 


1902 Diversey Parkway Chicago 


DW11-Gray 


DISPLAY 


REACH 
OUT 


Reach out for better brushes and supplies. Reach out 
for greater satisfaction with your work. Reach out for 


9 
e 
—w —— 
Eerfect Stroke 3 
TRADE MARK REGUS PAT.OFF. 


BRUSHES ano SUPPLIES 


An Easterner writes: “Best brushes I ever used.” A Chicago 
card writer said the other day: “Your supplies cover the whole 
field and they cover it thoroughly.” From the coast a sign painter 
sends a letter, saying: “I’ve used ‘Perfect Stroke’ Brushes and 
Supplies for sixteen years—-more power to ’em.” 
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126 TO130 4 DAYTON, 
E.THIRD ST. 8 OHIO. 
Che House of Pertict Stroke Brushes and Supplies | 














for beginners— 








“Just fits 
your pocket” 


Contains over 200practical 
Examples and Lettering Charts 3 
Over 30 years’ experience by the authors 

make show card writing easy to learn. 
This system of instruction is internationally 
endorsed by teachers and craftsmen alike. 


Priced within reach of everyone................. 50c 
















Sold with a set of Speedball Pens. any style, A, B or C, for one dollar 








C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J., U. S. A. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of PENS—INKS—TEXT-BOOKS 
Enzlish orders filled by Henry C. Bct'er, Aston Hill, Hawarden, Eng. 
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Skill and Art Mark Gold Medal Test 


Call of the Open Reflected in Scores of Windows Produced 
by Camp Furniture Window Tourney 


Nevember, 192¢ 


By C. E. PUGH 
Adv. Mgr., Gold Medal Camp Furmture Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


HE contest which the Gold Medal Camp Furni- 
ture Company, of Racine, Wis., conducted dur- 
ing the summer was productive of a great 
number of interesting creations in window 
displays which gave publicity to its products 
and a selling appeal that was timely. The 

-ontest opened at a time when vacations were beginning and 
continued through the entire period during which the call 
of woods and stream was dominant. All over the country 
sporting goods houses and hardware stores vied in originat- 


ing and installing displays in which Gold Medal goods re- 
ceived the most favorable presentation, and the results from 
a sales standpoint were satisfactory to these dealers and 
the manufacturers. 

The judges awarded the first prize of $100 to the Steel 
Hardware Co., Wichita, Kansas. This store used two win- 
dows to feature the two principal uses of “Gold Medal” fur- 
niture, namely, for camp and home use. This store reports 
that these two windows materially increased the sale of not 
only “Gold Medal” folding furniture, but numerous other 






































Winning Displays: Top Left and Right, Pair of Windows by the Steel Hardware Co., Wichita, Kansas, Which Won First 
Prize; Center Left, Fourth Prize, George F. Mott, Riverside, Cal.; Center Right, Second Prize, Park Falls Hardware Co., 


Park Falls, Wis.; Below, Third Prize, Burhans & Black, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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items in the outdoor line, as well as other articles that could 
be used on the porch and on the lawn. 

The Park Falls Hardware Co., Park Falls, Wis., won 
second prize of $75, and Burhans & Black, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., won third prize of $35. In their window a huge pool 
f water with a game fish leaping from it added to the effect. 
[he window showed nearly everything necessary for the 
camper without the appearance of being crowded. 

The other prize winners were as follows: Fourth prize, 
ieorge F. Mott, Riverside, Cal.; fifth prize, Rogers Furni- 
ture Co., El Paso, Texas; sixth prize, Ogden Hardware Co., 
\shland, Ky.; seventh prize, McAllister Supply Co., Boulder, 
Colo.: eighth prize, Omohundro Hardware Co., Whitesboro, 
Texas; ninth prize, Oklahoma City Tent & Awning Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; tenth prize, Latham’s Hardware Co., 
Moose Jaw, Canada. 

Honorable mention, which included a $5 cash award, was 
given to: Colorado Sporting Goods Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Kimball-Upson Co., Sacramento, Cal.; Zipperer Fur- 
niture Co., Warren, Ohio; A. V. LeClerque, Hoquiam, Wash. ; 
Kalispell Mercantile Co., Kalispell, Mont.; S. A. Griswold 
Co., Branford, Conn.; Indianola Hardware Co., Indianola, 
Iowa; S. B. McMaster, Columbia, S. C.; Jermyn Bros., 
Scranton, Pa.; George Krebs’ Sons, Hamilton, Ohio. 





Grandmother Was Too Attractive 
(Continued from page 15) 


that there are some factors inimical to the use of life-size 
display cards and cut-outs that in styles and shapes are not 
adapted exclusively for use with the product for which they 
are designed. 

“Several years ago we used life-size figures—cut-outs of 
a grandmother and child—for window trims in the display of 
Perfection oil. stoves,” said Mr. Olds. “At that time un- 
questionably these displays made a very favorable impression 
on the market and they were well received by our organiza- 
tion. 

“To cover our entire dealer organization, and to supply 
those large and expensive display pieces to every dealer 
would have involved an excessive expenditure, so we planned 
to make the distribution so that one set of the display pieces 
would answer the requirements of three dealers; in other 
words, we produced one-third as many displays as we had 
dealers. 

“Our plan in connection with the distribution of the 
grandmother-and-child display was to allow the first dealer 
to use it in his window for two or three weeks and then 
have our salesman pick it up and take it to the next dealer, 
and so on, until all dealers had had an opportunity to use 
the display.” 

The grandmother-and-child display was found to be ad- 
mirably adapted to an attractive display of oil stoves, it 
was explained by Mr. Olds, but unfortunately for the Per- 
fection Stove Company it was also well adopted to other 
uses. Some of the dealers used the figures for other dis- 
plays, covering the strictly Perfection features with pasters; 
in fact, in one city a Perfection salesman found the grand- 
mother-and-child cut-out being used in the lobby of a 
theatre to advertise the current theatrical program. 

Subsequent display material of the Perfection Stove Com- 
pany has been designed more especially to fit its particular 
products and to be adaptable to no, other use. 

On of these displays was a two-piece affair, one section 
of which was intended to be placed on the top of the stove 
and the other part inserted between the chimneys of the 
stove burners. This display sérved its purpose well, but, as 
shown in the illustration, some dealers reversed the correct 
arrangement of the two pieces so that the display lost much 
of its force. 

The latest display piece produced by the Perfection Stove 
Company is the Six Famous Cooks display, which is a direct 
tie-up with the magazine and newspaper advertising which 
ieatured the tests of Perfection stoves made by six of the 
ioremost cooks of the country. It is one piece, scored and 
hinged in the middle, consisting of cut-out portrait repro- 
ductions of the heads of the six cooking experts. 
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“Thirty Shades in 
High Quality 


Art Poster Board 


Wighly Adapted for 
Speed in Both Pen 
and Brush Work 


end for Sample Folder 
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C)ste- we announce the addition of 
our new STARBURST LINE of Poster 
Boards in Six Stunning New Colors 


CHICAGO sexes COMPANY 


S66 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. . CHICAGO 
Originators of New Colors and Finishes in Poster Boards - 














The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 

















Do Us the Honor of Putting Us Last 
When You Get Quotations on 
WINDOW DISPLAY FABRICS 
Then Compare! 
A. SOLOMON 


1123 Broadway, New York City 








DIRECT FROM OUR FOREIGN FACTORY, 
THUS SAVING YOU JOBBERS’ PROFITS 


1. Set of 10 Pure Red Sable Show Card Writer’s Brushes, 
pe ke RE eo BE Bak LR I Wd 
2. Set of 8 French Camel Hair Quills.:............... » a aread $1. 


COMMERCIAL TRADING CO. 
925 Broadway New York City 
All shipments sent Parcel Post and Insured at our Expense. Terms 
Money Order or C. O. D. Write to us for other items. 


PAPAL PAL LAL PALS LP EAPEFFFIIOO™ 
7 Odd Shapes, Combination 
P rice Ti ck et Ss of Colors. Original Designs 
17 yearsin business. New styles added constantly 
For Shoes, Hats and Millinery noth- 


Samples F ree in gtoequal. None above 3 by 4 in. 
B. Stauffer, 631 N. Larchmont Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal 3 
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Phrasing With A Punch Counts Most 


Few Words Straight to the Point More Effective Than Longer 
Copy—Too Little Stress on Good Writing 


By F. M. LONBERGER 
Display Manager, Kespohl-Mohrenstecher Co., Quincy, LI. 


ELL-LETTERED and attractive cards 
play an important role in a window 
display. While I am not an expert on 
card writing, during my experience in 
display work I have noticed there are 

few real show card writers. 

Many seem to feel it a very minor part of their 
work, and you not only see poorly lettered cards but 
see the cards lopping every way in the window. 
Therefore, the card certainly loses its effect. 
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When you see cards in windows that are just set 
in carelessly and allowed to lop over, usually the 
display is handled as carelessly. 

Cards containing only a few words but straight 
to the point are far more effective than those carry- 
ing too much description. 

I think merchants, as a whole, are too willing to 
accept any kind of a card, and I believe every dis- 
playman or card writer should place more stress on 
show cards so as to improve this phase of the work. 
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Five Smart Illustrations of Lonberger Workmanship—The Small Card is by G. M. Allen, Leopold Adler Co., Savannah, Ga. 
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Code of Ethics for Display Services 


(Continued from page 18) 


We have a display stock which is compiled from 
displays salvaged from campaigns. By drawing on 
this library we are able to supply displays to those 
dealers who depend upon us. In a city as small as 
this we do not have enough campaigns to serve all 
the year around and to keep the good-will of the re- 
tailer we have to place many displays gratis. It pays, 
for there are many merchants here who will not place 
a display in their stores without our permission, and 
in nearly every store we have preference over all 
other services. We find that a dummy window to 
study the display previous to beginning the cam- 
paign has wonderful advantages. 

We guarantee 100 per installation so do not care 
how many checks are made on us. We furnish a 
list to the nearest connection to the advertiser—be it 
jobber, salesman, newspaper, or other, asking that 
they check us up and send the result to the advertiser. 
We furnish a signed receipt for every display and 
add a druggist label for those installed in drug stores. 

Now, to fellow-display services, let me make this 
appeal: Let us raise the standards of our profession, 
and place it upon a plane equal to all other profes- 
‘ sions with a high code of ethics and field for use- 
fulness. 

We have many obstacles to combat. The chain 
store bars us; the inexperienced trimmer, the student, 
who takes a contract at a low price and is unable 
to deliver, not only takes our work, but blackens our 
reputation for integrity. The lithographer who sells 
the advertiser more than he needs raises the cost of 
displays and causes the manufacturer to send his dis- 
play directly to the merchant. We lose the work and 
he loses lots of good windows. 

The advertising agency that overloads the account 
selling everything so its commission is greater, makes 
display prohibitive. 

All these forces affect the manufacturer and they 
are heard before we have a chance, so we must get 
the greatest possible results for our clients. Lets all 
smile and play the game square. 








Ideas for Cards on Every Hand 
(Continued from page 58) 
eyes and mind open when at the movies, when read- 
ing a magazine, or when riding along a country road. 
Everywhere around you ideas are just clamoring to 
enter your brain—let them in.” 

Get a good set of brushes and pens, stick to the 
same ones (I have some brushes nearly ten years old 
and you 'couldn’t buy them), and practice, practice, 
practice! Always remember that the purpose of the 
window card is to help attract the customer to the 
window and goods, and once in front of the display, 
he or she must not be drawn away from the goods 
by the card. On the contrary, the idea of buying 
the article must be implanted so strongly in his mind 
that he will forget the card entirely. For this reason 
keep away from tricky headlines and an overdose of 
pictures. 
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We Carry a Complete Assortment of 


HURLOCK’S CARDBOARDS 


For Immediate Delivery at Factory Prices. 


JOSEPH MAYER & CO. 


DIRECT MILL AGENTS 


25 E. 14th ST., N. Y. C. WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


THE AIR BRUSH 


adds that distinctive tone to your work. Daily use makes 
it a necessity. 
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See your dealer or send for a catalog. 






pate, eee and again, remember a WOLD 
AIR BRUSH is the Air Brush. 


=» THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 
2173 N. California Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Draws or cuts ovals thousands of 
shapes and sizes from 2%” to 21” 
Guaranteed Absolutely Perfect. 
Thousands of Satisfied Users. 
$2.50 — $3.00 — $5.00 


Order from your dealer or direct. 









Boston, Mass. 


CHARLESTNEWTO 

. WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic Erup- 
tions , Fire Lightning , Flowing Lava, Birds, 
B ies, F ag Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 West 14th St. NY.C. 
_ el. CHEsea 2171 All Hours 
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Bloomington Clubmen Plan Opening 


Displaymen of H ustling Illinois City Collectively Arrange Details 
of Window Spectacle for Fall Fete 


By PAUL L. WERTZ 
Vice-President, Bloomington (Ill.) Display Men’s Club 


ECOGNITION of the dominance of organ- 
ized displaymen in their profession was 
given the Bloomington’s Display Men’s 
Club during the preparation for Blooming- 
ton’s recent Fall opening, and the member- 
ship rose to the occasion in a fashion that brought them 
distinction. 

~ Bloomington is one of the chief trade centers of 
down-state Illinois, and the character of her stores re- 
flects the commercial importance of the city. Few other 
communities of like size boast display clubs as well 
organized or as active. It was from one of Blooming- 
ton’s stores that the International Association of Dis- 
play Men drew its national president, William L. Stens- 
gaard, display manager for C. W. Klemm, Inc., until 

a few months before his election. 

Merchants of Bloomington have watched the devel- 
opment of the local display body, and this Fall acknow- 
ledged its ability to collectively handle the Fall opening 
display better than its members as individuals. 

The Fall opening is one of the two merchandise 
events of this kind held each year, under the guidance of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The secretary of the Cham- 
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ber called our club members into conference, and, as a 
body, they set the date for the official opening of the 
displays. The program, which was fashioned at. the 
time, was followed nicely, and the public exhibited a 
marked appreciation of their joint efforts. 

Elaborate displays were presented in the principal 
stores, some of them appearing in the illustrations 
which accompany this article. 

At Ensenberger’s, L. P. Smith had ten windows, all 
finished in the new Spanish style, with walls and heavy 
beams in brightly colored Spanish designs, which made 
a wonderful setting for the high type of furniture 
shown. Aided by floodlighting, which swept the front 
of the new building, Mr. Smith’s displays: were un- 
usually attractive. 

Beautiful settings, in which wrought iron accessories 
and floors with antique finish played a prominent part. 
gave luster to the C. W. Klemm displays installed by 
R. B. Cox. The side windows had beautiful paintings 
on velour, giving depth to the settings. 

Earl Waters, at Golzer’s, had a cleverly arranged 
unit clothing trim in front of screens that brought out 
the beauty in Fall clothing, while the small windows of 





Four of the Leading Bloomington Displays: Top Left, Clothing, by Earl Waters for C. P. Golzers; Top Right, L. P. Smith, 
Ensenberger’s Furniture Co.; Lower Left, Elaborate Millinery “isvlay by R. B. Cox, C. W. Klemm, Inc.; Lower Right, Cloth- 
ing, Dewenter’s, by Bob Dewenter 
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Dewenter’s were made to produce their utmost in appeal 
through the carefully planned and nicely executed in- 
stallations of Bob Dewenter. 

The writer had two islands with Spanish arch effect. 
In the arches wrought iron gates were hung, harmoniz- 





Spanish Architecture and Wrought Iron Fixtures Feature 
Paul L. Wertz’s Display for A. Livingston & Sons 
ing with the general window design and in full accord 
with the vogue now noted in the newer structures of 
Spanish pattern. The arches were finished to represent 
old stone, rich in color, having red, yellow and green 
blending with the dark marble base. This, in turn, 
blended with a beautiful walnut background in the back 
and side windows. The floors were covered with carpet, 





SWITCH FROM HOME TO WINDOW ART 

Up to the last two years the busines of the Graves Art 
Studios, Inc., was almost exclusively fine decorative paint- 
ing for residential work, such as murals, wood, silk and 
canvas screens, silk and velvet hangings, and over mantel 
pictures, etc. The growing demand for finer decorative 
painting for use as backgrounds and window display work 
has gradually absorbed more and more of their time until 
now it is their principal business. 

Their work on silk and other line fabrics for hangings, 
banners and screens is unique, as it is done entirely with 
oil paints and has all the richness and quality of fine oil 
paintings, yet it leaves the fabric so soft and pliable and 
it can be washed and cleaned. 

In coloring and technique their work on canvas is of the 
old-master type. 

While they do much work on enameled wooden surface, 
their finer work on wood is done on the unpainted surface 
of mahogany, birch, maple, etc., in such a manner that all 
the beauty of the grain shows through the paint and stain 
and the effect is more rich and beautiful than the finest 
inlays. 

While most of their work is produced on order, they are 
now executing banners and screens in stock designs, so that 
the average store can afford a beautiful, hand-painted deco- 
ration at a very modest cost. 

For Christmas they are getting out some beautiful satin 
banners in several sizes which make fine decorations for 
Windows or store interiors. The Graves Art Studios, Inc., 
is located at 10 South Fourth Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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104 PAGES 


OF INFORMATION 
on Signs and Show Cards 


is contained in the Big Fall Special and 
List Number of SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Here’s a partial list of contents: 


Campaign tu Advertise British Goods in Canada brings Re-order 
—‘Bill-Sticker” Known in England 300 Years Ago, by C. J. Lytle 
—Paris, France, Has Seven Poster Plants, by James A. Curran— 
Posters Used by Isle of Man Merchants—Outdoor Advertising 
Introduced in Ireland—Channel Type Electrics Preferred by 
Danish Firms—Glass Signs Cover Fronts of Stores in Norway— 
Signs Sell Modern Commodities to Chinese—New Zealand Has 
All Forms of Modern Sign Displays—Sign-Ad Company Has 
Largest Outdoor Plant in Australia—Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, Uses Modern Show Cards—Signs Grace Agricultural 
Show in Johannesburg, South Africa—Large and Varied Pro- 
gram Prepared for Outdoor Convention—Linder Builds Good- 
Will for Outdoor Advertising—Improvements Increasing on Out- 
door Displays, Survey Shows—Harry O’Mealia Carries on Suc- 
cessful Interests of His Father—Hi-Spots in the Realm of Out- 
door Advertising—Hi-Lites in the Domain of Sign Advertising 
—New Outdoor Advertising Structures Meeting Increased Popu- 
larity—Merger of Electric Sign Firms About to Be Realized— 
Men and Matters in the Outdoor World—Poster Patter—Service 
is the Watchword of Langever in Fort Worth—Fifty Years of 
Posting, by James A. Curran—Outdoor Advertising in Action— 
Street and Highway Markers—Early Replies to Electric Sign 
Survey Show Gain—Des Moines Merchants Appreciate Value of 
Electrical Advertising—Chesterfield Sign Monument to Electri- 
cal Advertising Genius—Electrical Christmas Messages Express 
Desired Warmth and Cheer—Luminous Tube Signs Meeting 
with Increasing Favor—Daily Washing Turned Out by 6,000 
Lights Nightly in New York—Flashes from the Electrical Ad- 
vertising Field—Applied Psychology Overcomes Sign Sales 
Resistance—Fifteen Packs of Gold Embellish Newark Electric— 
Practical Inventions in the Advertising Field—Los Angeles 
Tube Sign Is Visible for One and One-Half Miles—Window 
Displays Essential Unit in Well-Rounded Advertising Program 
—Plain Cards Adaptable to Any Color Scheme—Show Card Lay- 
outs Designed by H. C. Martin—Litic, New York Artist, Re- 
ceived Training at Ecole des Beaux Arts—Joe Sneed Takes 
Spurs from Leather-Vested Cowboy, by H. F. Voorhees—Float- 
ing Displays Would Keep Our Navy Busy, by Zim—Posters 
Permanent Part of Advertising, by Ross F. George and Frank 
C. Jacobs—Progressive Sign Company Leads August Sign Photo 
Contest—Painting of Human Face Requires Grasp on Anatomical 
Draftsmanship—Ultimate Success Among Artists Often Realized 
Through Free Lancing—Famous Collection of Type Faces Ex- 
hibited in New York City—SIGNS OF THE TIMES is Text- 
book at Wanamaker’s—Art Sketches for Painted Displays— 
Sound Business Ethics Based-on Integrity, by Fred T. Brooks— 
George W. Losey, New Craft President, is Pioneer in Sign 
Field—Estimate Given on Board and Galvanized Iron Signs— 
New Markets Opened to Sign Men Through Decorative Design. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
October, 1926 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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Changing Aspect of Drug Displays. 


(Continued from page 41) 
over those five reasons for it to sell brings out clearly what 
appeal should be made on that particular item. 

In our own particular business—I am speaking now of 
my company—we put the greatest stress on window dis- 
plays, and I would like to give’ you a few facts, possibly a 
few figures, which sometimes are not interesting, but I think 
they should be, as to why we put so much stress on window 
display—even in our business—ahead of advertising. 

We have in our chain approximately one hundred stores 
—almost two miles of window display frontage. That front- 
age, as our general manager puts it, is the most expensive 
billboard space in western America. You can readily see 
that it is occupying the most prominent corners in the lead- 
ing cities, and naturally we must expect a big return, know- 
ing what leases cost in this day and age, from our windows. 

We have often had manufacturers bringing out new items 
come to us and offer as high as two to three hundred dol- 
adars a week if we would even consider for a moment to sell 
them a five-foot window space. Of course, we look at this 
kind of proposition just the other way, and say, if it is worth 
that much to them it is worth more than that to our own 
firm. 

I want to say (without the appearance of bragging at 
all) that we are told by Mr. Forbes, the financial expert of 
the Hearst papers, that we have the highest priced lease in 
America. Strange to say this is not in New York or Chi- 
cago, but in Los Angeles at the corner of Seventh and 
Broadway, and I think perhaps it would be interesting to 
you to give you the figure. It is not a secret. We pay 
$59,000 a year for a 17-fodt frontage, so you can see what 
our windows have to produce and why we are stressing 
more and more the display side of the business. 

During the past year, and perhaps part of this last year, 
we have come more and more to realize the necessity of 
using every, inch of space and have evolved an idea which 
we think is going to be one of the greatest factors to us 
from now on in measuring concretely—in a concrete way 
the value of these windows. 
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We have a form, “One Item Window Result Report,” 
and we are going, for the first time, to measure—to endeavor 
in an intelligent way to measure the value of each window. 

This report reads: “This report is the responsibility of 
the assistant manager and is to be sent to the district man- 
ager immediately after the window is taken out.” 

Now, why the assistant manager? Because in our system 
in the past the manager and display manager have worked 
together always on what goes into the windows in the mat- 
ter of display in the store under the supervision of the dis- 
trict manager. The assistant manager has always had the 
matter of backing up the windows—the interior displays— 
and this puts him where he will be more interested from now 
on in the window displays. Therefore, this particular duty 
of watching the windows, of having the stock men find out 
the amount of merchandise on hand when the window goes 
in, and finding out what is on hand when the window comes 
out—it will give us definitely what that window sold. 

You can see it would only be a step further to find what 
your average daily sales were. You could find the sales of 
a particular article without a window in, and you could 
have an accurate check on what the windows did during 
the time they were in. 

Of course, there are other factors: How well the sales 
force got behind it, the advertising going on on that par- 
ticular item, and so forth, but we know in making this a 
more intensive study of the windows than ever before, we 
believe we are going to get results that will be surprising. 

We have already found some humorous things. Win- 
dows we thought before have brought wonderful results we 
find are not bringing results. Other items put in for adver- 
tising or propaganda effect are selling the goods. 

We believe this particular form will be the most efficient 
method we have ever had of telling what the windows 
will do. 

Now, you all recall ten years ago, when it was the popu- 
lar thing in drug stores to have a beautiful lady with seven- 
foot tresses sitting in the window combing her hair and 
demonstrating hair tonic. Nowadays we think it lowers the 
character of the store and does not bring results, and we 
have gotten away entirely from that type of display. 


This Unusual Shoe Display by Mr. Melbostad, Potlatch Merca tile Co., Potlatch, Idaho, Was a Coast Convention Prize Winner 
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What Retailer Thinks of Displays 


(Continued from page 22) 
sistence that the colorful lithograph must not subordinate 
the merchandise. Marked preference was exhibited for dis- 
plays linking up with national advertising, while an over- 


whelming majority of the responding dealers declared that 


the quality of the art work guided them in determining the 
(display’s fitness for their windows. Pictures with people 
were as largely approved. 

Improvement suggestions, in fact, were limited largely to 
appeals for tasty productions. Eye appeal was shown to 
influence the dealer in using the material. Numerous replies 
showed that size, color, shape and copy were secondary to 
harmonious arrangement. One dealer asserts: “There is 
too much of this lithograph stuff. I would suggest that a 
window department be established and operated exactly like 
the sales department handles traveling representatives. A 
manufacturer making a talcum should not send me cut-outs 
and such matter, but should have his men call and install 
displays or at least supervise the installation should the 
retailer have his own display help.” 

The same idea was echoed in another frank opinion 
which read, “Size, color, shape, design and color are sec- 
ondary. They mean nothing to the average druggist who puts 
your display in his window except that they appeal to his eye, 
as a whole. He rarely notices singly, size, color or shape. If 
he opens up your package and says, ‘It’s a knockout,’ in his 
window it goes. Make your displays the best possible; cut 
out the cheap lithography and you'll see more of your dis- 
plays in windows.” 

“We have refused many cut-outs simply because they did 
not appeal to our eye,” said a third. “Why, we can not 
say, any more than we can describe exactly why we do not 
care for an article of clothing. Something about the color 
or design does not please. We find a great many of the 
cut-outs gaudy. This appeals to a great many merchants 
though, and perhaps makes avout a fiity-fiity break.” 

Lepartment and dry goods dealers demonstrated that 
they could not use much of the material sent them because 
ot its cheap gaudiness. “Yes, we have promised windows 
and then received such a mess of window material that we 
were ashamed to to use it,” and “we have not used promised 
displays because the material was not attractive,” are illus- 
trative answers to the committee’s questionnaire. 

Salesmen’s failure to go into the strong points of dis- 
plays was alluded to with the reflection that in many in- 
stances the impression was left that the display cost noth- 
ing, had.no value; if the dealer could use it, all right; if not, 
he could throw it away. 

Hardware and drug stores declared with equal firmness 
their willingness to use displays regardless of the volume 
of profit that the item featured produced. Both classes 
agreed that the profit angle was very important, but gave a 
majority to use of good displays without consideration of 
their bearing upon profits. It was made plain, however, 
that the length of time that the display could remain on 
view was based upon profit possibilities. Some of the dealers 
took the position that wares for which they were creating 
demand should receive more space than articles having 
steady sale. 

Out of nineteen replies received by the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co. in response to an inquiry on charges for win- 
dows, fourteen declared that the dealers never made charges. 
The same number put their writers on record as believing 
it poor policy to sell window space. 

Electrical shops and hardware stores, interrogated con- 
cerning their attitude toward display contests, put the stamp 
of approval on community competitions. They also showed 
the greatest trend toward conversion of window displays into 
interior display after withdrawal, drug stores, dry goods 
stores and haberdashers following. In facilities for storing 
display material the electrical shops have a two-to-one lead, 
with the druggists a poor second. 

Dealers were divided on the efficacy of display service in- 
stallations. A scant majority favor the service installations 
because of their experience and the pleasing appearance they 
give stores which cannot afford to hire displaymen. 
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Window Display Attractions 
BINGER 


The best known display specialty house in the corntry, 35 yeacs 
in business, having clients all over the world and superb show- 
rovnis, want; movab.e and other unique display novelties for 
retail specialty and chain stores also for 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


_ We supply complete local representation and all office facili- 
ties at no cost to you, in addition to displaying your samples. 
Establish this as your New York headquarters. 


“Write, giving details 


Binger Advertising Co. 












of C/oeas 


SS ee Masonic Building 
——— 71 W. 23d St., New York 


We cooperate fully with adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies 














BECKER of BALTIMORE 


“Where Value Is King and Quality Reigns” 


Decorative Papers 


AND 
Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 


Baltimore and Front Sts., Baltimore, Md.‘ 




















Price Tickets and Display Cards 
We make them in all sizes with single borders, 

double borders, and with gold bevel edges. 
Stock sizes, 6-ply white with two borders. 


114x234..75¢ per 100 3x5...... 90c per 100 
yer 75c per 100 4x6.... $1.25 per 100 
are $1.50 per 100 


Other Sizes to Order 
Manufactured by 


R. MARCHETTI & BRO. 


80 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 





| 
| 
| 
| 











bBelore Ordering a Valance, Write 
BRYAN’S, Louisville, Ky. 











QUALITY LITHOGRAPHY 


AT PRICES OF ORDINARY PRINTING 
LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


EST. 1896 INC. 1904 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
WE CARRY “ART BLOTTERS” IN STOCK 

















DISPLAYS 


WINDOW SETTINGS 
NOVELTIES 
ART PANELS 
BACKGROUNDS 


KINNEA 


19 East 15th St., New York City 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Display Club Chronicles 














SEATTLE 
Reported by M. M. Charlesworth 


At a bumper meeting held in the Hollywood Tavern 
private dining room on Thursday, October 14, the Seattle 
Display Men’s: Association held its annual election of officers 
to guide the destinies of the club throughout the coming year. 
It might be well to say here that the retiring officers did not 
seek re-election, but requested a rest after the heavy work 
of the recent Pacific Coast convention, for it was on these 
boys that the weight of the burden rested. The club elected 
an entirely new executive, and, if the prosperity of this year 
equals that of last, it will be excelled by none in the country, 
for it is growing fast. 

The new board consists of: President, Ralph Pfister, 
Grote-Rankin & Co.; first vice-president, Wm. Scharning- 
hausen, The Bon Marche; secretary, M. M. Charlesworth, 
Best’s Apparel, Inc.; treasurer, Charles Bassett, of the Home 
Savings and Loan Association. 

Plans are well under way for two evening meetings each 
month instead of the former Monday noon meetings, thereby 
allowing at least two hours for real work and entertain- 
ment. The boys are behind this to a man and it looks as if 
the idea will go over big. 

Seattle boys believe in early preparation and have already 
organized a savings club to insure their attendance at the 
big San Francisco convention in 1927. The idea is that each 
man has a small bank in which he deposits anywhere from 
a dollar a week up, and each man should be in a position to 
attend next year. 

Mr. ‘Lamb, formerly of Portland, but now of Gene Hat- 
ton’s, is a new member of the Seattle Club. He was very 
prominent and active in display circles in Portland, and you 
can bet he will be called on by the new officers to do his 
stuff to boost the Seattle Club. 

Cooperation is the life blood of our display organiza- 
tions and anything Seattle can do to help other clubs will 
be done with a big heart. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Reported by Milton Bornstein 

The San Francisco Club will do everything in its power 
to coordinate with the Pacific Association to make San 
Francisco the mecca for display activity in September, 1927, 
giving especial attention to the southern part of California. 
Funds raised through local activity will be available for this 
work. The first part of the plan to raise money gets under 
way November 11, when we promote our second annual dance 
at the Hotel Whitcomb Roof Garden, to: be known as “A 
Night in Hollywood.” One of the many features will be 
the taking of motion pictures to be shown later at Loewes 
Warfield Theatre, San Francisco’s finest show house. 





SHARON, PA. 
Reported by Jack W. Snedden 

Thirty-five members of the Sharon Association of Dis- 
playmen, a 100 per cent attendance, met October at the Co- 
lumbia Grill, where a very elaborate dinner was served. 
After dinner they adjourned to the club rooms on West 
State Street, where a combination entertainment and educa- 
tional program was rendered. 

This event was the dedi€ation of the modern show win- 
dow which was just recently completed in the club room. 
This window is the last word in construction and lighting 
effects. The background is of textone in Roman travertine 
design. A large grill work door of the English period graces 


the background proper. The base board is of beautiful © 


Italian marble; the flooring is of inlaid black and marble 
lineoleum. The lighting of 2,400 candlepower brings out the 
rare beauty in every detail. 

This window was made possible by the donations of A. 
Wishart & Sons, Watkins Paint & Glass Co., the P. & O. 
Electric Co., J .M. Willson & Son, all of Sharon; The United 
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States Gypsum Co., A. W. Murdison & Co., Chicago; Pitts- 
burgh Reflector Co., C. A. Brown Artificial Flower Co., the 
McCallum Decorating Co., all of Pittsburgh; the Pittsburgh 
Paint & Glass Co., and the American Lithograph Co., oi 
New York. 

Martin Hess, of the Sam Lurie & Son Clothing Store, 
gave a demonstration of men’s clothing, after which came 
a burlesque of the Dempsey-Tunney fight, G. W. Atwood 
assuming the role of Tex Rickard; William Watkins, official 
announcer; Fred McIntyre, official referee; William King, 
Jack Dempsey; Paul Shatts, his second; Lew Berger, Gene 
Tunney, and Jack Snedden as his second. George Gallagher 
was Major Hoople, the greatest fight promoter and peanut 
seller. The “fight” lasted four rounds, the decision going 
to Tunney. 

It was decided to hold an open meeting Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 3, for members and their employers, at 
which time a noted speaker will give views on window 
demonstrations. After voting the meeting the best yet at- 
tempted, the club adjourned until the next meeting, October 
20th. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. | 

Reported by Paul L. Wertz 
The Bloomington Display Club took a hand in the city’s 
fall opening held recently, being called into conference with 
the Chamber of Commerce, a worthwhile recognition of the 
club’s importance. The Chamber of Commerce secretary, in 
conjunction with the club’s executives, set the time for the 
opening of the display to the public, and club members 
worked loyally to help their employers make the event a 
great success. The public shows its appreciation of the 
opportunities to view the new styles in elaborate up-to-date 

windows. Bloomington’s folk have proved ‘it. 





BUFFALO 
Reported by E. McEachnie 
At a recent meeting of the Buffalo Association of Dis- 
play Men, Clement Kieffer, Jr., display manager of the Klein- 
hans Co., gave a very interesting talk on what a display- 
man should know. He was ably assisted in a practical 
demonstration by his assistants at the Kleinhans Co. 
About thirty-five members were present and it was de- 
cided to hold the annual Crystal Ball on Tuesday evening, 
November 23, at the Hotel Statler. 





DETROIT 
Reported by Neil S. McEachin 

The Detroit Display Men’s Club met at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Monday evening, November 1, with forty-six members 
present. The following were elected to. hold office for the 
year 1927: President, “Buck” Weaver, F. G. Clayton & Co.; 
vice-president, Neil McEachin, Brownie Stores, Inc.; secre- 
tary, Merrill Long, S. S. Kresge Co.; trustees, Charles Ely, 
Browning, King & Co.; Charles Wendel, J. L. Hudson & Co., 
and Thomas MacCormack, Peoples Outfitting Co. 

Although the club has never held a meeting in December 
on account of the Christmas rush, it was unanimously decided 
to meet in December this year because of the coming conven- 
tion at Detroit. 





CHISTMAS CUT-OUTS 

Of the many decorative features that displaymen use a 
Christmas time, there is nothing that is more attractive of 
more interesting than wall board cut-outs. 

Wall board cut-outs of suitable character lend an air to 
the toy department, store interior or window display that 
has a human interest touch, which makes a Christmas dis- 
play doubly effective. 

Illustrated. herewith is a new and novel decorative cut- 
out, which is just one of the many subjects which the Schack 
Artificial Flower Co., 134-140 North Robey Street, Chicago. 
Ill., are featuring this year. 

These cut-outs are cut from wall board, reinforced. on 
the back with light lumber and equipped with a wood ease! 
so that they will stand upright. 

All of Schack’s wall board cut-outs are hand-painted in 
bright colors by a master artist. 
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C. R. Simons, Jr., has purchased the E. Van Harlingen ~ 


Window Display Service in Sacramento, Cal., and will oper- 
ate from, the same office address formerly occupied by Mr. 
Van Harlingen at 910 Ninth Street, Sacramento. Mr. Simons 
is just completing a window display installation campaign 
for the Drackett Chemical Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Drano, this account being placed through the Window Dis- 
play Installation Bureau, Inc. 





G. C. DeWitt, of the Western Display Advertising Service 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., is planning to open a large display 
studio and offices at Oklahoma City in the very near future. 
Mr. DeWitt, in addition to handling a number of local ac- 
counts, is handling display installations for national adver- 
tisers in both Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 





The Crowe Poster Advertising Co., of Marietta, Ga., of 
which A. L. Crowe is general manager, plans to add a win- 
dow display installation department to their service, covering 
a number of important cities im Georgia. 





One of the most exceptional runs of business in the in- 
stallation of window displays for national advertisers in 
any one individual community was reported by E. Preston 
Browder, of the Windo-Craft Display Service, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for October and November. Mr. Browder’s crews were in- 
stalling displays on Squibb’s, Forhan’s Tooth Paste, Vernor’s 
Ginger Ale, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Ipana Tooth Paste, 
Pillsbury Flour, Oxo, Astringosol, Chamberlain’s Medicines, 
Ever-Ready Safety Razors, Drano, Mepsa, Iodent Tooth 
Paste, McCoy’s Cod Liver Oil Tablets, Toddy, Liquid Ve- 
neer, Parker Pens and Star Brand Hack Saws. ° 





W. M. Talbott, of the Talbott Distributing Agency, 423 
South Third Street, Evansville, Ind. has placed H. M. 
Groves, a well-known Evansville displayman, in charge of 
his display department. 





Herman L. Alenier, of the Alenier Window Display Serv- 
ice, 424 State Street, New Haven, Conn., who is handling all 
the lobby displays and the tabloid productions for the Mar- 
cus Loew theatres in Connecticut, in addition to his window 
display service work, is operating a crew of sixteen men at 
present. 





Joseph B. Carey, formerly of the Carey and Foster Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Albany, N. Y., has opened a window 
display service at 688 Morris Street, Albany, and will cover 
cities in the Hudson Valley. 





L. A. Nall, manager of Nall & Nall manufacturers’ agents 
and window display installation firm at 539 South Front 
Street, New Orleans, La., reports that branches have been 
established at Mobile, Montgomery and Birmingham, Ala. 
The company is now conducting a campaign in its entire 
territory for E. R. Squibb & Sons, and is exceptionally busy. 





Edward J. Stefan, advertising and display manager of 
Ueber & Sons Advertising Agency, 17 Thirty-sixth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., reports exceptional activity. Mr. Stefan, 
who became display manager of this firm several months 
ago, was formerly one of Wisconsin’s best known depart- 
ment storé display managers. 





The Parker Pen Co., of Janesville, Wis., is conducting 
a nation-wide Christmas window display installation cam- 
paign through the Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc., 
of Cincinnati, and its associates. The display material has 
been especially prepared for the Christmas gift season. 
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Notes from the Display Service Field 
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H: H. Hoke, of Hoke’s Display Service, 304 Frankenber- 
ger Building, Charleston, W. Va., has added Knoxville, 
Tenn., to his territory and has opened a branch office there. 





R. V. Wayne, head of the Detroit Window Display Serv- 
ice, is the guiding figure of the Wayne Laboratories which 





will manufacture “Check,” a new cough syrup. He expects 
to back his product with strong displays, an illustration of 
his material being contained in an accompanying cut. 





E. L. Westbrook has established a window display service 
with offices at 2801 Seventh Street, Meridian, Miss., cover- 
ing the entire state of Mississippi. 





Joseph O’Neil is now successfully operating the Billings 
Window Display Service at 716 North Thirty-first Street, 
Billings, Mont. Mr. O’Neill will handle both merchandise 
displays and installations for national advertisers. 





A. L. Campbell, secretary-treasurer of the Advertising 
Club of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., has established a window 
display service covering the entire state of Florida and the 
major portions of Georgia and Alabama. He will have local 
representatives in each of the cities in these states. 





The Western Display Service at Highland Park Station, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has just concluded a contract for a large 
number of installations on “Canada Dry” ginger ale. 





K. L. Dewing, formerly a well-known St. Louis display- 
man, has opened the Dewing Display Service at 150 Ida 
Avenue, Wichita, Kansas, selecting this, his home city, be- 
cause of his wide acquaintance with the dealers and adver- 
tisers. An unusual feature of Mr. Dewing’s service is fur- 
nishing of display stands, thus obviating the necessity of 
borrowing boxes from the dealers and covering them with 
crepe paper, which is the usual rule. Mr. Dewing has taken 
over the Window Display Installation Bureau franchise for 
Wichita. 





J. D. Watt has purchased the window display installation 
service formerly conducted by C. E. Brown at Beaumont, Tex. 
Mr. Watt has opened offices at 15-16 Langham Building, 
Beaumont, and, in addition to the installation of window dis- 
plays for national advertisers, also specializes in show cards, 
banners, window fixtures, valances and artificial flowers. His 
wide experience as a displayman is an indication his new 
service will be a success. 





















































Market analysis—Surveys—Sampling, etc. 
Write for data and references. 


ACME WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
H. J. Cox, Manager, Formerly with the Woman’s Home Companion 
225 Fifth Avenue Telephone Ashland 0896 New York City 





























MEYER DISPLAY SERVICE 
1009 Frederick Ave. 


Window displays delivered and installed for National 
Advertisers. Fine Show Cards for Displays. 
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The Honor Roll of Display Specialists 
The DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel. / 
A Complete Window Display Service for National Adertisers NORTH Cc AROLIN A 
COLUMBUS ’ OHIO Where Prosperity Reigns M 
100 Drug Store and 250 Grocery Windows Available A Complete State-Wide Display Service for National ‘Advertisers 
F. A L T M A N & S Oo N Associate with Window Display Installation Bureau payee 
139 East Rich St. Bell Phone: Main 7756 J. M. UPCHURCH Cc 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau 907 W. Lenoir St, Display Specialist Raleigh, N. C. 
TUCSON, ARIZONA, AND VICINITY ABEGGLEN’S DISPLAY SERVICE 1125 SE 
FRED J. CODD ADVERTISING SERVICE 822 S. Weaver Avenue 
P. O. Box 1681, Tucson, Ariz. SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

A complete Window Display Service for National A complete window display service for national HI 
Advertisers. House to house distributing. Personal advertisers. Offers | 
service. Associate of Window Display Installation Bureau Si id 

tud 
PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
A first-class window display campaign will put your gona: * in the State With 10,000 Lakes 
souls’ ia Philadelphia ond eavecundiag taisur: aageene <a Has the Window Service You Want 
dispiays per week. Write for list of satisfied clients. The Oldest Service in the State . 
SAMUEL J. HANICK 1214 Race Street Rochester Window Service Guaran 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 802 Fourth Street, S. E. N. E. Markle, Director kind y 
. WA 
WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE SEATTLE 1317 D 
- NESS BLDG. 
S 1 vind i i i in S$ 1 d tsid 
SALT LAKE CITY Complete, lease, imate, siepainie: ta Apad aak Huteise Assoc 
(The Center of Scenic America) . Artist. Process plant. Booths, Floats and Halls trimmed to order. PH 
Has i ith Salt Lake D ists’ dG ” Asso- 
ditions, Daal Peaeectit “e ait local’ Meesaperks icteare? P RATHER-MARQUIS CO., Inc. 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce. Office: 405 Doug'as Bldg.—Elliott 6780 
SEND FOR LITERATURE Plant: 1401 Dexter Ave.—Garfield 8460 Penn 
Window Display Installation Bureau Associate. SEATTLE, WASH. 
BUFFALO FT. WORTH, TEXAS Rea. 
350 Drug Store and 850 Grocery Store Windows WOOD ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Available. Consult Statistical Surveys—House-to-House Distributing 
E. Preston Browder, , “SS py egy Service for ec omm rs  ooa i L 
WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 60 Drug Store and 100 Grocery Windows Available 509 S 
Cor. Genesee and Washington Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 207 Renfro Bldg. P. O. Box 181 Advis 
NEW YORK ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
NEW JERSEY—CONNECTICUT—PENNSYLVANIA and Vicinity 
Window displays delivered and installed for national advertsers. 











Whe 





Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers c I N Cl N N A ce I bargainir 
Cleveland, O.—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Toledo, O. AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY points te 
SURROUNDING POINTS An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and the use c 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service ritcnspetenaa es 88 This 
WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE OF SO. OHIO demarcat 
WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE Pickering Building Cincinnati, Ohio vertising 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. emphatic 
PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE tially dis 
FRED W. WEBER BROOKLYN, NEW YORK required 
A. complete. Manienanie ee AND SUBURBS SURROUNDING MANHATTAN supervisc 
me display campaign. Writh tor data ‘oad whteceabbn.: Window Displays Installed for National Advertisers is creati 
Member Chamber 6 eS ae Club, Better Merchant’s Window Decorating System Co., Inc. ~~ 
Offices: 824 CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING 375 Marlborough Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. ee: 
Member Window Installation Bureau. Telephone, Buckminster 5010 J. G. Waters, Pres. ability. 
yo esi ata Nie f -Fil - | 
: LOYD HIGBIE ACME DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. D 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 538 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill, 
546 Westfield Street An Efficient Window Display Service for National N 
Window Displays Installed, Designed, Delivered for Local Advertisers in Chicago and Surrounding Territory. 4 
Merchants—National Adertisers. i ‘ a . o AD 
(Sales-Producing Displays Since 1918.) “Window Displays That Sell Merchandise” 
Ae 
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The Honor Roll of Display Specialists 


The DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel. 








Manufacturers’ Window Display Service 


Covering for 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA National Advertisers 
CAMPAIGNS A SPECIALTY—STEADY SERVICE 
Any Part 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
1125 SENTOUS STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


IN PROSPEROUS FT. WORTH 
HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 


Offers the National Advertiser a highly specialized Window Dis- 
play Service in 60 of the best located Drug Stores in the city. 


Studio, 3704 W. 7th St., Ft. Worth, Texas 


Associate of the Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Complete Windew Display Service for National Advertisers, 
Guaranteed. Service. ‘We have nothing to sell but service, the 
kind you want when you want it.” 


WASHINGTON WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
1317 New York Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
MAURICE KRESSIN, Gen. Mgr. 

Associate Member, Window Dispay Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA and PITTSBURGH 


Complete Display Service Throughout 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
For National Advertisers and Local Merchants. 


W. H. LINGENFELTER 


5931 Windsor Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. D. WILLIAMS DISPLAY SERVICE 
509 South Franklin St. Chicago 


Advisor in National Campaigns—Local Display Service 
Complete Service for National Advertiser 


Manager, J. D. Williams 




















TEXAS and LOUISIANA 


Complete Display Service Covering 


Beaumont, Port Arthur, Orange and Lake Charles 
For National Advertisers and Local Merchants 


Cc. E. BROWN 


WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
451 Orleans St., Beaumont, Texas. P. O. Box 944 
Associate Member Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


CHICAGO | 


Chicaco Window Display Installation Service 
179 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
An Efficient Window Display Service for National 
Advertisers, in Chicago, and Surrounding Territory. 
Associate of Window Display Installation Bureau,. Inc. 


LOS ANGELES 


a 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
A complete window service covering Southern. California, install- 
ing attractive dsplays for national advertisers at a reasonable 
rate. We use Dennison’s crepe exclusively in all windows. 
The WESTERN DISPLAY SERVICE, 
Box 244, Highland Park Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 














COOPERATING WITH NATIONAL ADVERTISING AND 
DISPLAY AGENCIES 


DISPLAY SERVICES! 


This is your only means of identification as a 
responsible and capable display organization. 
Arrange for representation beginning with the 
next issue. 





Address Advertising Department 











Where Does the Agency Come In 
(Continued from page 3) 


bargaining with the installing agency. Every indication 
points to increasing expense and diminishing coverage in 
the use of the medium. 

This is the soundest reason for drawing a sharp line of 
demarcation between window advertising and general ad- 
vertising. The distinction already exists and becomes more 
emphatic as time passes, for window advertising is essen- 
tially display of the goods to be sold, a form of publicity 
required of no other medium. Consequently the task of the 
supervisor of window material for the national advertiser 
is creation of window accessories that will embellish and 
brighten the products of his house, enabling the dealer to 
show them pleasingly and to stress their utility or desir- 
ability. He must regard the dealer’s window as a theatre 


in which all of the elements of stage presentation may be 
used to give interest and appeal to a playlet in which his 
wares are actors. He must abandon the idea that the win- 
dow is a queer sort of poster space. 

If he is to cope with the problems of creating real dis- 
plays, and placing them, he must have more than mere 
knowledge of advertising technique—he must know how to 
“dress” his windows and use his merchandise attractively; 
he must know how to “sell,” at the point of sale, the buyer 
who has already formed a favorable opinion of the goods 
through national advertising. 

Can the manufacturer obtain such service from the aver- 
age advertising agency? Not unless the agency fathoms the 
fundamental that a “display” becomes a display only upon 
placement in the dealer’s window, and that window adver- 
tising, unlike other media, is an advertising vehicle not 
offered at fixed rates but at the dealer’s option. 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 
State Street Windows Blossom Forth in Gorgeous Array of 


Evening Wear as Opera Season Opens 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Official Correspondent, The DISPLAY WORLD 


CCORDING to a well-established custom super- 
induced by the style interest among those who 
patronize the opera, windows of the principal 
State Street department stores and specialty 
shops always devote considerable window 
space to the display of women’s gowns, wraps 

and requisites appropriate for the opera. Most of the better 
stores are subscribers to the opera and are, therefore, con- 
cerned in extending as much publicity as possible through 
their newspaper advertisements and windows. The event 
also offers the better stores an excellent opportunity to dis- 
play the finest things they have. Being a society project, 
always accompanied by a deficit, the publicity thus extended 
is, of course, a good thing for the opera association and not 
bad for the retailers. The shop windows are especially at- 
tractive at this writing. 

Charles A. Stevens have perhaps the most pretentious 
window display on the street devoted to the opera and opera 
apparel. The large island window, which has an entirely new 
lighting installation, has been used for the special opera 
window display. At -each end of the long window is an 
impromptu box over which a canopy of silk brocade has been 
darped. The same draperies are brought down in the back 
of the box to provide the proper background for the wax 
figures, appropriately costumed and posed in each of the 
boxes. In the center of the window there is an elaborate 
gold frame placed on a low easel which contains some very 
realistic pictures of five of the opera stars. Only faces ot 
the stars are shown—the balance of the costume has been 
made out of materials of silk, lace, etc., presenting the ap- 
pearance of a full-size picture. Each of these pictures is set 
back in the frame about four inches back and illuminated 
from within producing a very realistic effect. Some rare 
and beautiful antiques are made a part of the display. For 
instance, there is a very beautiful carved table finished in 
hurnished gold with a circle of miniature paintings inset 
around the top. In the center of the table is a larger minia- 
ture. There are several small pieces of artistic statuary in- 
cluding bronzes and Dresdens. Only the very finest evening 
gowns and wraps, fans, bags, opera glasses, shoes, etc., are 
shown and these have been selected and grouped with ex- 
treme care and judgment. 

The other windows have been dressed with merchandise 


~ 
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accessories that are in keeping with the principal display. 
There is a shoe display that is made up of novelty shoes for 
the opera, every pair a creation in themselves, the entire 
offering being set off by a few jeweled buckles and heels 
shown on a rose silk velour mat. Mr. Jones is certainly to 
be commended for this fine set of windows, adequately re- 
flecting the high character of Stevens’ store as a style center 
for women. 

At Marshall Field & Co.'s, little, if any, special prepara- 
tion was necessary for the installation of windows for the 
opera. The fall opening backgrounds lent themselves ad- 
mirably to the display of gowns and wraps. The large win- 
dow at the corner of State and Washington streets featured 
four figures wearing elaborate evening gowns, each a work 
of,a Parisian dressmaker. One was entirely of gold lace 
with a single bit of red velvet tied around the sash in front 
and the two ends extending to the hem in front. Another 
was a white-beaded chiffon with sequins. The third was a 
creation in green and gold metal brocade, and the fourth 
was a pink chiffon with pink and crystal bead trim. All 
figures were of wax and wore slippers and hose especially 
selected for their costumes. 

The next window was especially interesting because of 
the fact that only one mannequin and one costume was shown. 
The figure was a special model, posed sitting on an orna- 
mental bench (matching the design and color of the back- 
ground treatment), with arms extended at either side in a 
graceful position. The figure wore an orchid chiffon eve- 
ning dress and held the ends of a rose-colored brocade shawl 
in each hand, thus providing a background for the costume. 
The orchid dress was considerably enhanced by a sash of 
purple velvet tied with a large bow at the left side. Rose 
satin slippers studded with small pearls completed the strik- 
ing ensemble. 

There are five windows in this section of the State Street 
front, and each showed a single figure wearing a beautiful 
costume, perfect in itself and glorified by some accessory 
displayed nearby in a matter-of-course position. 

The north section of the State Street frontage was de- 
voted principally to wraps, two figures being posed in each 
window. The large window at the corner of Randolph Street 
which usually shows four or five figures, appeared a bit 
different, showing but three figures. Two were dressed in 





Opera Box Windows Created for the Charles A. Stevens Co., by A. L. Jones—The Frame Encloses Pictures of the Players 
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beige ermine wraps with beige fox trim; the third, placed 
in the center and toward the rear, wore a wrap of brown 
broadtail with beige fox collar, cuffs and border. A single 
beige fox scarf was shown on an ornamental chair beside 
a table upon which was a Chinese lamp to match. The furni- 
ture was finished in Chinese red, matching the window’s 
color scheme. 

Mandel Brothers’ corner window at State and Madison 
streets had a striking display of black evening dresses shown 
on three figures. Ostrich fans, opera glasses and white 
gloves were the small items used. Other costumes in black 
are shown in three nearby windows. 

The backgrounds installed for the fall opening at The 
Fair were, in the writer’s opinion, a bit better than any that 
have appeared here before, additional evidence of Mr. Rich- 
ter’s ability in making a fine showing with a limited appro- 
priation. There is little doubt but with the increasing results 
attributable to the improvement in the character of The Fair 
displays since Mr. Richter took charge of the department the 
appropriation will increase with the results. The public have 
been made to think better of The Fair and its merchandise 
because of the difference in the appearance of the windows 
during the last two or three years. 

The corner window at State and Adams streets has been 
enriched by four sets: of draperies—one at each end of the 
double window and one set on each background wall. The 
draperies are of brocade silk in a striped pattern and in 
colors of red, black and tan. A wrought iron fixture over 
the center of each drape supports a hanging lamp with tan 
silk shade and gold tassel. Just opposite the corner post a 
panel painting in shades of red, gold, green and blue in 
an ornamental wrought metal frame is hung against the 
background wall. Appropriate furniture and lamps with tan 
silk shades add to the warmth of the setting. 

Imported evening gowns for women were displayed on 
five new wax figures and featured at $35. Spanish shawls 
were shown draped over a table and two upholstered seats. 
The dresses were trimmed with heavy beading. Two tall, 
narrow lacquered bookcases were shown flush against the 
background for the display of an asosrtment of French per- 
fumes. 


Bedell’s windows with their Chinese red decorations, 
black floor mats with the embroidered gold dragons, attract 
attention because some of them feature stylish new things, 
while there are always some trims of interesting special 
price things. Both appeals are usually made at the same 
time, the more important front windows devoted to the 
smartest and newest things, while the special price items are 
shown in the rear vestibule windows. At almost any time 
of the day or night you will see interested lookers about the 
Bedell windows. 

At the present time there are several unit displays of 
dresses priced at $16 occupying a large section of the rear 
windows. The dresses are arranged in different unit groups, 
each unit confined to one color with perhaps three different 
styles in that color. 

One of the front windows show some very attractive coats 
of cloth with fur trim priced at $59.75. The window is 
divided into groups of grays artd black. In another section 
is a special display of lingerie in which $1.00, $2.15 and $5 
garments are displayed on “T” stands—several different 
colors arranged on each stand. In the center of this group 
is a unit comprising a boudoir wrap, and two or three related 
items of the same color and material without a price. 


At Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., the six large windows 
along the State Street front are, as usual, devoted to a gen- 
eral display of women’s apparel, including a window of 
sports apparel featuring leather coats and sports dresses, 
women’s coats, women’s dresses, misses’ dresses, and a win- 
dow of lace boudoir sets. 

There is a new note in the treatment of the backgrounds 
which are covered flat with monk’s cloth and which usually 
feature an original oil painting in the center of the back- 
ground wall. Venetian mirrors are used instead of the paint- 
ings at this time. The window cards are 7x11 inches land- 
scape and lettered with white. The board, is a 36-ply gray 
mat with beveled edge. 
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Our New Garment Display Tops 


























No. 75 


No. 82 


Give that FINAL TOUCH to your holiday windows 
by using our new display tops. 

No. 75, Offset Dress Top, is now being used all over 
the country and is giving universal satisfaction. 

No. 82, Onset Top for Men’s Coats and Overcoats, 
has just come out, but is also selling very well. A 
cane can be inserted through opening in tap, if desired. 
Finished in any color to match your own fixtures and 
made to fit any metal or wood stands you may have. 


PRICES 
No. 75 Offset Top, each.........$1.75 
No. 82 Onset Top, each.......... 1.10 


Send for our large Catalog G of fixtures and show cases. 


The Cincinnati Show Case & Display Fixture Works 
232-40 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 





















































LUSTROUS—DURABLE—NON-FADING 
Insure Displays that Create a Buying Urge 


“SOL” FABRICS 
S. M. HEXTER & COMPANY 


Sole Owners 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Office: 1140 Broadway 
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POSITION WANTED 


Young displayman, thoroughly trained, and with four 
years’ department store experience, desires change; 
can build artistic displays that will sell merchandise; 
college and display school training; can write own 
cards; best of references from present employers. 


Address “J. R.,”’ 
Care The DISPLAY WORLD 






























COMPLETE YOUR IDENTITY 


Your identification with the display field, either as user, 
producer or a professional displayman, is not complete unless 
you are a subscriber to The DISPLAY WORLD. If you are 
not a subscriber, arrange now to receive The DISPLAY 
WORLD regularly, for it is the regular subscriber only who 
can get the full benefit of the vast and diversified articles, 
illustrations, ideas and suggestions that are carefully assembled 
from all parts of the world for your benefit. A convenient 
subscription order blank will be found elsewhere in this issue 
for your use. Remember, the cost is only $2.00 for a full year’s 
subscription, twelve big issues. 
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“Topsy Stores” Are Too Plentiful 


(Continued from page 54) 


merchandiser, all that is essential is to be able to secure mer- 
chandise at less prices than that at which his competitor can 
secure them. But merchandising means more than that. Good 
buying implies the selecting of the things that will give your 
customers the most service or satisfaction for the money 
they spend with you. To secure low prices, at a sacrifice of 
quality, is poor buying. 

Merchandising is a service. Customers are entitled to their 
money’s worth. And remember that unless we give our cus- 
tomers full satisfaction we are cheating them. 

Buying an overall for $14.75 a dozen instead of $15.25 
a dozen, even though it is a little skimpier or not so well 
sewed, and selling it at the same price that the other fellow 
is charging for one that is full-cut and which cost him 
$15.25, is not good buying. 

Many of the stores who are wondering about the changed 
conditions are wondering. because they are merchandising 
that way. Their’s is no merchandising policy. 

Know what your people want. Determine as closely as 
possible about how much of any given article your com- 
munity can absorb. Figure out about what percentage of 
that total should come to you, and then go after that business. 
This implies an advertising policy. And a well-defined ad- 
vertising policy means a thorough cooperation and hook-up 
with the merchandising or buying. 

The old adage, “Goods well bought are half sold,” is not 
nearly as true today. If it were true, it still remains that 
there is no profit until the goods are sold and the money in 
in the cash register. ~ 

So determine on an advertising policy, whether it is to 
consist of newspaper, circulars, letters, windows, home can- 
vassing, or some other media, or a combination of them. But 
have a policy. Determine how much money you ought to 
invest in your advertising. For, after all, it is an investment. 

Your body needs certain definite quantities of minerals, 
fats, carbohydrates, and now “vitamins”—to build it and keep 
it fit. (It needs “bran,” if we believe all the advertising we 
read.) But, at any rate, it needs definite quantities of these 
elements. It needs them regularly. Just so does your busi- 
ness need advertising. The quantity and the kind depends 
upon the business. But as bodies need food, all retail busi- 
nesses need advertising of some kind. 

So plan the kind. And decide to spend a definite sum. 
Some stores spend too much when they invest more than 
1 per cent. Others too little. The smaller town and city 
department stores—many of them—put 2 to 3 per cent of 
their gross sales into advertising. Some city stores expend 
as much as 5 or 6 per cent. Grocery stores, many of them, 
invest 1 per cent; some less and some a trifle more. But they 
know how much they are expending. And they try to get 
the utmost value for the amount invested. 

The matter of whether or not comapartive prices are to be 
used, or what percentage of the budget should go into “direct 
mail” and what part into newspaper and other forms of ad- 
vertising, must be determined by each store. But there is a 
general tendency to put more and more of the appropriation 
into the “direct mail” type. Many forms of direct mail may 
be used. But the best of them is the kind that will build 
up prestige for the store, and confidence in it and in what 
the store has to tell and sell. 

“The Service Toward the Public” embraces the con- 
venience of your store, the convenience of your displays and 
your departments. It means the kind of attention given cus- 
tomers by your salespeople and other employees. It means 
the honesty and integrity of the store and its employees. It 
means usefulness to the community; credit accommodations, 
if you give them. It means honest values, fair treatment. 
It means an unquestioned policy toward making good on 
any merchandise that has failed to do so. 

The correct measure of a store is its usefulness toward 
the community which it serves. And the prosperity of the 
store is dependent upon that usefulness. Of course, the same 
honest policy as must be practiced toward the public must 
he in force with the employees. Too many employers feel 
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that all of the loyalty of a store is the loyalty due them—the 
loyalty of the employees toward the firm. There are certain 
very definite responsibilities on all employers, too. 

Employees should be taught. Rules should be explained 
to them, and, by the way, there should be rules to govern 
in very store where there are more than the firm working. 
Rules mean much. They save “calling down” employees. 
They prevent mistakes. They mean unruffled tempers and 
more efficient workers and management alike. 

Employees all get wages, of course. The days of slavery 
are past. But chances are that many of your employees are 
being paid more than they are worth—others less. A definite 
method of paying them should be used. Sales figures and 
your own observation point the way. And if, from these 
figures and observation an employee is entitled to more than 
you are paying, increase his pay. What a fine way to develop 
loyalty! How disagreeable it is for an employee to have 
to argue with the boss for a raise—when he really has it 
coming. If he’s getting more than he’s worth, show him the 
figures and help him improve his work, explaining that he 
must improve it or get the reduced pay. 

The cheapest help isn’t always the most economical, either. 
Remember the story of the woman who advertised for a 
housemaid. Mary answered the ad. And when asked how 
much she expected, said: “$5.00 a week if I have to think; 
$3.00 if I don’t.” 

It’s best to have employees who think. “Topsy Stores” so 
often have the kind that don’t use their heads. Some stores 
provide vacations, too, not because they feel that their em- 
ployees, need it, exactly, but because they think it mutually 
profitable. Some stores give a day’s vacation for each 
month the employee has been in the store. It’s a nice plan, 
I think. The employee can not help but feel kindly toward 
the store! Can’t help but feel that the store is interested in 
him. And, on the other hand, it’s a good thing for the 
store. The employee learns that the store really can do 
without his or her services, that the store continues to run 
just the same. 

And the store has an opportunity to find “leaks” should 
any be occurring through the operations of any of its em- 
ployees—or to satisfy itself that employees are not manipulat- 
ing or engineering deals on it. 


Now, just a word in regard to the policy toward the manu- 
facturer. Much could be said on this subject. There’s a 
certain store, which has quite a reputation throughout the 
Northwest, due to the nice physical equipment of the store 
and the propensity of the owner to toot a loud horn. It 
should, according to all that has been said and published 
about it, be a model store. And yet this is what I saw in 
that store one day: 

A salesman came into the store, approached one of the 
lady clerks, and asked where Mr. “So and So” could be 
found. The young lady directed the salesman to an employee 
of the store, who was at that time being interviewed by 
another salesman. So the newcomer waited. He just had 
an opportunity to say “Howdy” to the employee when the lat- 
ter was called away to wait on a customer. So the sales- 
man waited again until he could at least make an appoint- 
ment with the employee. Then a big, portly man came down 
on the floor. He wanted to know, in no undertone language, 
just what this salesman wanted, and why he came in there 
and took up all this time of his employee. The salesman 
explained that he had just had an opportunity to introduce 
himself to the employee when he was called away to wait on 
a customer, whereupon the portly man with the big voice 
started a regular tirade against the salesman and salesmen 
in generally. He practically told this fellow he was a liar, 
and that he had been watching him from his balcony and 
that he had taken up more than two hours of his employee's 
time. The salesman gentlemanly tried to explain that there 
must be some mistake, but the big man waxed hot and hotter 
and he “blessed out”, all traveling men and became so abusive 
that the salesman left. And along with him two other sales- 
men left the store—salesmen who overheard the conversation. 
They stated that “never again” would they enter that store, 
and they meant it. Courtesy on the part of the buyer or store 
is never wasted. 
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Fashion Scenes Gilded in Soft Glow 


Dimmed Radiance of Indirect Lighting Enlisted by Display Manager 
Hawkins to Add to Beauty of Lynchburg Opening 


By S. W. GERHARD 
Advertising Staff, J. R. Millner Co., Lynchburg, Virginia 


HE Fall Opening and Fashion Show of the 
J. R. Millner Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 
Friday and Saturday, October 1-2, was an 
event in which the art of the decorator was 
combined with the colorful qualities of 

light to gild the fashion scenes with unusual brilliance. 

Windows and interior alike reflected painstaking fidelity 

to the artistic, and the lighting was so unlike accustomed 

modes that patrons were outspoken with their praises. 

The decorations and lighting effects were all exe- 
cuted by the skillful hand of Harold Hawkins, who 
evolved a “Palace of Delight.” In the center of the 
main floor was a large mirrored vase in which four spot- 
lights were concealed. The splendor which these cast 
on the walls and merchandise brought instant comment. 
Mr. Hawkins did not use the big center lights on the 
main floor during the opening, relying upon the glow 
from the vases, indirect lights and illumination of show 
cases to produce a soft and mellow radiance. 

Thanks to the Lynchburg Garden Club, fresh 
flowers were in evidence every day, and added much 
charm to the occasion. Artistic baskets were secured 
by Mr. Hawkins from L. F. Dittmar, of the Ernst Kern 
Company, of Detroit, as a return courtesy for some 
decorative pieces. : 

Patrons, on entering the store, were charmed by 
the soft strains of music of a local orchestra. Wander- 
ing through the main floor, they were impressed by the 
lighting scheme, which superbly brought out the care- 
fully selected merchandise and the beauty of the fine 
oriental rugs that decorated walls and pilasters, the side 
lights casting a glow over rugs and lodges, where many 
baskets of Fall flowers were tastefully arranged. 





Spanish Shawls Assisted by an Artistic Center Panel and Lighting Effects Gave Lustre to Hawkins’ Opening Display 


Evening gowns and Spanish shawls, backed by the 
decorative ability of Mr. Hawkins, made a window dis- 
play that was the best every shown in Lynchburg. In 
his handling of interior decorations the results were 
equally impressive. 

In the afternoons, on the second floor, preceding the 
promenade of the mannequins, a luncheon was served 
in the attractively arranged lunch rooms to the girl 
students of R. M. W. C. and the girls of Sweet Briar. 


Immediately afterwards the mannequins paraded 
down the long silken draped walkway over rare oriental 
rugs, displaying stunning morning, afternoon and sports 
wear, with hats to correspond; also gorgeous coats of 
cloth, as well as luxurious fur coats. Clinging negli- 
gees that simply fascinated, were also displayed. 


During the afternoon and evening a special demon- 
stration was given on the new Brunswick machine, the 
Panatrope, by a representative of the Brunswick Com- 
pany. 

The evening promenade was very brilliant, with its 
many colorful and gorgeous dinner and evening dresses 
enhanced with the glow and dash of glorious Spanish 
shawls. It simply made you long to possess one of those 
magnificent shawls. 


The third floor, devoted to silk underwear and the 
infants’ department, was beautifully decorated and 
lighted. Here everything could be found for the tiniest 
to the older kiddies. On the pilasters, cut-out animals 
from famous nursery rhymes were used with charming 
effect and making glad the hearts of many little ones. 
In the evening the Fashion Show became more of a 
social event. 
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Display’s Value in Gas Field 


(Continued from page 7) 

interesting displays that illustrate the value té the public 
of buying appliances approved by the Blue Star plan. These 
displays could then be shipped about to stores that are mem- 
bers of your association on a rental plan. This rental could 
be made so as to cover the cost of these displays during their 
approximate life. I am only endeavoring to point out how 
window displays can be made to serve you in the selling of 
merchandise, or convenience, health, good-will, and, in gen- 
eral, any idea that you care. to put over in a big way can 
best be sold through good displays. 

The display division of the Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, of which I am in charge, is now servicing fifty 
distributors and hundreds of dealers about the country, with 
just such a service as I have mentioned. Special shipping 
cases are made for each unit and very little damage occurs 
in shipping. The dealers find that they have better displays, 
at little cost, and in most every case, good sales-producing 
displays they could in no other way have, because of initial 
cost and mainly because they are not equipped with ideas 
for these displays, or have no way of making them. 
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It would take considerable time for me to describe all 
of the details that concern a service of this kind. However, 
they have been worked out to the satisfaction of my em- 
ployers and I would be very glad to go over the plan with 
anyone interested. 

The large manufacturer and national advertiser realizes, 
perhaps, more than most people do, the value of good win- 
dow displays. He is anxious to secure as much space as 
possible in the dealer’s window. Displays that are practical 
and produce greater sales than those of his competitors ‘are 
the displays that receive most space in the dealer’s window. 
The more complete the manufacturer’s display from a prac- 
tical standpoint, the greater will be the space that the dealer 
will desire to devote to it. A good, practical and complete 
displays secures for the manufacturer a showing and creates 
a greater demand for his product, naturally increasing his 
volume of business. 

The time is not far away, in my estimation, when most 
every large, far-sighted manufacturer will render his dis- 
tributor and dealer organization such a display service as 
I have outlined. It may appear selfish from a manufacturer’s 
standpoint, but certainly can not be considered such when 
the dealer’s sales and profits are actually increased. 








Outstanding Units from Stix, Baer & Fuller’s Fall Opening: Six windows produced by H. H. Tarrasch which demonstrate 
the wide range of the St. Louis displayman and the accessories at the disposal of the profession. Note the draping figures, 
the mechanical clown, futuristic mannequins, nursery panels, wrought iron fixtures and lighting units 
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NOVELTIES and ODDITIES 
From Here and There 





A display for banks 
that makes the fa- 
miliar topic of a 
rainy day a vivid, 
compelling argument 
for saving-has been 
devised by the Penn- 
Novelty Co. of Phil- 
adelphia. An elderly 
pair is shown before 
a window against 
which the rain beats 
and at intervals 
lightning flashes 
across a dark back- 
ground forming the 
symbolical appeal 
“Save.” 

The figures are 
handled so that the 
feminine figure points toward the window approvingly, at 
which her male companion nods his assent. The mechanism 
hurls streams of water at the window in such fashion as to 
stimulate rain while electrical flashes trace the word “Save.” 








An unusual hardware exhibit was shown at the Ken- 
tucky State Fair recently when A. A. Heekenbeck, of the 
3elknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., of Louisville, fashioned a 


er 
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booth display in which an American eagle with outstretched 
wings was contrived from a group of augers and bits. The 
eagle was 8% feet long and 32 inches high, and was com- 
posed of 520 pieces of merchandise, consisting of bits of 
various sizes, drill bits, files and nail sets. 








Lloyd H. Higbie, manager of the Display Advertising 
Service. Rochester. N. Y.. reports that his organization has 


procured new quarters at 54 Westfield Street. Mr. Higbie 
has been in the limelight in his loéality recently through 
capture of first prize in a “Wearever Aluminum” contest. 





One of the leading 
display experts when 
asked recently to 
forecast what display 
conditions would be 
fifty years from now, 
stated that by that 
time rubber would be 
used generally for 
display figures. 
However, a series 
of marvelously beau- 
tiful window display 
figures made entirely 
of rubber has already 
been produced. These 
figures were made to 
display a wondrous 
assemblage of silks 
and textiles to be 
used for making 
bathing suits created 
by the Mallinson Silk Corporation and are now on display at 
their New York wholesale show rooms. The first public 
showing will be at Palm Beach, Fla., during the fast ap- 
proaching winter season when the bathing season in that 
section is at its heighth. The P. R. Whitney Co., of 34 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York, now has letters pending at 
the patent office in Washington, D. C., for this process, 
having been the exclusive manufacturer for over a year. 








Edwin J. Hamilton, display manager for Anderson Bros., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has a nature-faking story that is hard 
to beat. As he tells it, just after installation of his fall 
opening trim a big Mongolian pheasant which had aban- 





doned the game preserves a number of miles away was at- 
tracted by the brightly lighted window which was deco- 
rated with a profusion of fall leaves. Flying up the main 
street it apparently saw a haven in the well-lighted window 
and crashed into the top of the glass, breaking its neck. 

















The window above was used by a South African Store to 
mark opening of Mutzenberg bathing beach season. 
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Labor Day was an eventful day for E. J. Hamilton, dis- 
play manager for Anderson Brothers, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Starting out on a trip to Cincinnati, while approaching’ 


Chillicothe, Mr. Hamilton’s car collided with another ma- 
chine. The force of the impact was great enough to hurl 
Mrs. Hamilton through the windshield while Hamilton was 
badly shaken up. Fortunately neither suffered serious 
bruises. 





Edgar Ford, formerly in charge of display for the Mc- 
Laughlin Furniture Co., Sedalia, Mo., is now located with 
the J. W. Scott Furniture Co., at Camden, Ark. 





~ William Edstrom, display manager for the Boxrud Co., 
Red Wing, Minn., is producing some overly interesting 
windows, among which a recent display stands out conspicu- 
ously; the floor and background were painted in flat paint 
with one-half ground gold mixed. This made a very fine 
lustre to the finish. Cut-out trees were also used in the 
setting. At the company’s fifty-fourth anniversary was then 
on, it was necessary to use a show card to tie-up with this 
story. This was done competently. 





A 65 per cent increase in shirt sales over the preceding 
week followed installation of a recent shirt window at the 
store of Davis & Brooks, Sharon, Pa. In addition to this 
success, a line of caps displayed at the same time at a spe- 
cial price produced an increase of 40 per cent. Both trims 
were installed by J. W. Snedden, the store’s display man- 
ager, a member of the Sharon Display Club. 





Louis Pushin, formerly of Pushin Department Store, 
Bowling Green, Ky., is now connected with the Hale & 
Wilson Company, Albany, Ala. 





Herbert Petsch, until recently connected with Bittner & 
Bittner, Omaha, Neb., is now serving Rothschild’s, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





Schroder Bros. Co., Inc., of Battle Creek, Mich., announce 
the opening of their new boys’ department. This improve- 
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_ = | 
“Hey Gang!” Willard Bergey’s Initial Boys’ Dept. Display 
ment will no doubt be responsible for an increase in sales 
in this line of merchandise. W. O. Bergy has charge of 
displays for this store. 





Floyd R. Smith, formerly display manager for the New- 
man Dry Goods Co., Arkansas City, Ark., is now advertising 
and display manager for the Jett Mercantile Co., Pratt, 
Kansas. 


The Leader, Dillon, S. C., is installing new backgrounds 
in its windows. 
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The S. C. Cullen Store, Ottumwa, Iowa, closed for about 
a month, reopened with a reorganization sale recently. Craige 
L. Embree, display manager, installed some very fine back- 
grounds for the occasion. 





E. R. Eppel’s Cap Display for O’Brien-Jobst Co., Peoria, III. 


Paul Hamlin, who has had an extensive experience in 
the display field, has assumed charge of the windows of 
Neustadt’s, LaSalle, Ill., where he was prominent in the win- 
dow opening celebration recently held there. 

G. D. Stewart, for several years display and advertising 
manager for Leonard, Fitzpatrick & Mueller, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala., is now with Tilley’s Stores, Inc., Durham, N. C., 
a new concern opening about December 1 and said to be 
Carolina’s finest and most modern department store. A. P. 
Tilley, president of the concern, plans to open similar stores 
in the principal cities of North Carolina, and Mr. Stewart 
will have charge of advertising and display in all of these. 








An extraordinary fur display, installed by H. Brarabier, 
display manager for Orhbach’s, Sunbury, Pa., received com- 
ment not only from fellow-townsmen but from outsiders as 
well. Photos have been published in several magazines. 





F. L. Lonberger, display manager -for the Kespohl- 
Mohrenstecher Co., Quincy, IIl., is an enthusiast on card 
writing, and his story on the subject appears in this month’s 
issue. 2 





Unusual Armistice Day windows were witnessed at The 
Vogue, Chattanooga, Tenn., as the result of the energy 
shown by Proprietor Harry Miller, who scoured the country 
for novel ideas. 





C. S. Longenbaugh, recently of Assumption, IIl., has lo- 
cated with the Globe Department Store, 227 North West 
Street, Waukegan, III. 





Elmer A. Howe, formerly display manager for the Star 
Clothiers, Wausau, Wis., is now in charge of windows for 
the Columbia Clothing. Co., Duluth, Minn. 





A black velour background with red ruffled silk as an 
under drape, double composition wall lights and six-inch 
square marbleized lineoleum for floor covering gave color 
to an early fall display created for Spoo & Son, Oshkosh. 
Wis., by Clarence Jensen. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


NEW METAL APPLIQUE 


(Patents Pending) 
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A new material for decorat- 
ing purposes which comes > 
in sheets which can be cut 
any shape or form. To be 
applied: Lay it on the sur- 
face of any material and 
press with a hot household 
or laundry iron, which 
makes it a permanent deco- 
ration. 


Metalay Display in_ the 
Famous Fifth Avenue 
Window of Wm. Knabe 
& Co., New York City 
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METALAY 


Is flexible, durable and waterproof—wonderful for sil- 
houette effects on paper and thin materials. Can be draped. 


Colored lights give gorgeous reflections on Metalay when 
used for window decorations. Metalay can be brilliantly 
colored to produce unequaled effects with special Metalay 
paint made in all standard colors. 


Get the Details About Metalay Today 


Keep abreast with the times. Write or call and our 
representative will explain in detail and show you 
samples and prices. 


I AINTEX I RODUCTS Corp. 
30 Irving Place New York, N. Y. 
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Adler-Jones hcmiiaal 
for Your Christmas 


Displays 


Beauty and grace must be an integral 
part of any decoration—but they 
must go farther—they must be built 
with the thought ever foremost—will 
they bring you additional business? 
Adler-Jones decorations do just that 
thing—they are customer pullers. 


Before planning your Christmas win- 
dows and interiors get a copy of 


“The Guide to Better 
Window “ Displays”’ 


The ideas and decoratives shown will be a 
revelation to you. You may have a free copy. 


The Adler-Jones Co. 


649 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 
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